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MOMENT POETICAL 
TO THE YOUNG MODERN POET 


By MERTON S. YEWDALE 


OW is it with your intuition? Does your 

reason get in the way and destroy your 
poetic images, just as the gigantic machines 
of the scientists shatter the atoms? There is 
a mighty conflict today between Reason and 
Intuition, and no one feels it more than the 
poet; for reason has become exceedingly 
powerful and has so far submerged intuition, 
the source of poetic images, that the poet 
has become confused and even thwarted. 
Let us look at reason and intuition as they 
apply to poets and poetry. 

Though the human race has been on this 
Earth for thousands of years, we still have 
only two sources of knowledge: intuition and 
reason. By intuition, we gain a knowledge 
of the invisible universe; by reason, we gain 
a knowledge of the visible universe. Intuition 
is the flow of the cosmic tide into us; reason 
is the ebb of the cosmic tide out of us. By 
intuition, the farthest reaches of the spiritual 
world are brought to the center of our in- 
nermost being; by reason, we penetrate to 
the farthest reaches of the world of science — 
infinity and infinitesimality. Intuition is the 
crystal ball in which we see the working of 
the spiritual universe; reason is the micro- 
scope, field glass, and telescope in which we 
see the working of the scientific universe. 

By intuition, the poet reaches his images; 
by reason, he gives them form in metrical 
lines. The great poet is one in whom intui- 
tion and reason are well balanced and 
equally powerful. It is not difficult to think 


‘son. 


of such a poet —for he was the greatest of 
all — William Shakespeare: skilful psycho- 
logist and master of the logic of thought and 
of the emotions. William Blake was rich in 
intuition, but deficient in reason. He hated 
reason. Alexander Pope was rich in reason, 
but poor in intuition. 

Now it is not easy either to gain or main- 
tain that balance in the scientific world in 
which we live. Science requires the reason- 
ing faculty primarily. But so widespread 
has the use of reason become that it has 
invaded almost every department of life. 
This has not been good for poetry, because 
the beginning of poetry is emotion. In gen- 
eral, the scientist thinks first and feels after- 
ward. The poet feels first and thinks after- 
ward. Therefore, a system of life in which 
thought is uppermost is necessarily uncon- 
genial and frustrating to a poet. If it should 
continue indefinitely, poetry would be in 
danger of becoming cerebral, arid, colorless, 
unemotional. It is highly necessary to bring 
about a balance between intuition and rea- 
The poet must develop his intuition 
by practice. It is by no means easy, but it 
can be done. 

When you look at a flower, a tree, a bird, 
a cloud, a star, don't concentrate your mind 
on them as though they were objects of 
study; but throw yourself wide open, let them 
come into you as a sanctuary, so you can 
fee] their spirit, their form, their beauty, so 
you have the sensation that they are being 
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reborn in you and become part of your own 
self, your emotion and your thought. In this 
moment, you hold your conscious mind im- 
movable and poised, neither thinking about 
them nor refraining from thinking about them. 
It is the twilight of the aesthetic conscious- 
ness. It is in such a moment that a poem 
is begun. 

Now the finer the poem and the more it 
breathes a universal spirit, the more it will 
appeal to that comparatively small cultured 
audience that reveres and is the militant 
protector of all good art; and the more publi- 
cation of the poem will be determined by 
Destiny. Poetry, which has an immediate 
popular appeal, can be “sold.” But poetry, 
which has universality and the spirit of time- 
lessness in it, appears only when the world 
is ready for it. 

It is not easy for a poet to keep on writing 
without having anything published. But 
your day will come. Cultivate patience — 
for patience is an important part of the invis- 
ible technique of literature: not the patience 
which is merely impatience restrained, but 
the patience which is the calm certitude that 
all things come in their appointed time. 

Let not over-striving for publication dim 


your inner aesthetic light, stay with your 
high ideals within you, write only that which 
is up to your best, and write to please your- 
self first. Ponder what John Bunyan wrote 
in his Apology for Part I of his immortal book, 
“The Pilgrim's Progress From This World To 
That Which is to Come:” 

“Well, so I did; but yet I did not think 

To show to all the world my pen and ink 

In such a mode; | only thought to make 

I knew not what: nor did I undertake 

Thereby to please my neighbour: no, not I; 

I did it my own self to gratify.” 

Finally, guard your gift of poetry, cherish 
it, be loyal to it, be proud of it, hold it high. 
It is by that gift that you preserve for us the 
memories of such beautiful things as the 
majestic silence of the rising Sun, the susur- 
rus of the leaves in a summer breeze, the 
last song of the robin at nightfall. Surrender 
yourself to your poetic stream, let it carry 
you along, and it will lead you eventually 
to one of the greatest happinesses vouch- 
safed to men and women living here under 
Heaven—the supreme rapture of poetic 
creation. 

Intuition and patience are the two most 
important things for the young modern poet. 





speech. 


potato brushed clean. 


it, to strip it to form. 





“Sometimes I have my doubts of words altogether, 
and I ask myself what is the place of them. They are 
worse than nothing unless they do something; unless 
they amount to deeds, as in ultimatums or battle-cries. 
They must be flat and final like the show-down in 
poker, from which there is no appeal. My definition of 
poetry (if I were forced to give one) would be this: 
words that have become deeds. 

“All poetry is a reproduction of the tones of actual 


“There are two types of realists: the one who offers 
a good deal of dirt with his potato to show that it 
is a real one, and the one who is satisfied with the 
I'm inclined to be the second 
kind. To me, the thing that art does for life is to clean 


“A poem begins with a lump in the throat; a home- 
sickness or a love-sickness. It is a reaching-out toward 
expression; an effort to find fulfilment. A complete 
poem is one where an emotion has found its thought 


and the thought has found the words.” 


— Robert Frost 























The Dutch Uncle on Points and Problems 


T continually comes to the attention of the 

Dutch Uncle that many stories written by 
new writers fail to reach the mark chiefly 
because they are not distinctive. The writers 
either have nothing to write about or they 
lack the faculty to discern important story 
material. The fault can be one or more of 
several technicalities or fundamentals. In 
the majority of cases the work lacks dis- 
tinction because it is too slight in plot. A 
series of events told in a narrative style is 
not a short story. The character sketch 
moving slowly along an even line is not a 
short story. The short story contains a plot, 
preferably complicated, at least unusual, pre- 
senting something of emotional, psychologi- 
cal, economic, or spiritual worth. For the 
popular magazines the short story plot must 
be intriguing, complicated, important, and 
logically motivated. 

A short story plot that has to do with 
Susie Kixbrix wanting to become engaged 
to, and marry, Ferdinand Sleezee and in the 
course of smooth and natural events does, is 
not a story for magazines that sign an at- 
tractive figure to acceptance checks. The 
idea itself is thoroughly sound. Susies do 
want to become engaged to Ferdinands. But 
the situation is so commonplace in itself, 
and if no unusual incidents occur, such a 
yarn —if it really found its way into print 
— would cause the reader merely to stifle a 
yawn and remark, ‘Well, what of it?” 

If, however, the author wishes to write a 
story in which his heroine's object is matri- 
mony (and there are thousands of these 
stories written, let him treat it in a way that 
places it above other stories of the same type. 
How shall he do this? 

First: he must have a heroine. He must 
have a heroine that is unusual, distinctive, 
outstanding. She must be a real person, with 
individual traits of character. She must be 
someone whom the reader can like, admire, 
probably wish to emulate — or she must be 
interesting because of something she is or 
does. She must not be just a character in 
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a story. She must be more than a name. 
If her name is Susie Kixbrix then she must 
be portrayed as Susie Kixbrix and no other 
person. If there are other characters in the 
story, then she must stand out independently 
of them. She must not talk, act, and think 
like Vinny Glooper or Molly Slope. She must 
talk, act, and think like Susie Kixbrix. She 
must be Susie Kixbrix. 

Before you begin your story about Susie, 
write, for your reference, a short biographi- 
cal sketch of her. Know her intimately. 
Understand her likes and dislikes, her 
sociological background, her ambitions and 
desires. Know everything about her that will 
help you to understand her as a real person 
and not just a name in a story. Don't wait 
until you've begun the story to think of your 
character's personal appearance. Don't 
make it necessary to stop halfway down the 
first page and say to yourself, “Let's see, 
now, —will I give her big blue eyes and 
golden hair or will I make her an exotic 
brunette with slanting oriental eyes?” 

Now, we'll take it for granted that we have 
our character firmly established in our mind. 
Are we ready to sit down at the typewriter 
and begin our story? Far from it! We must 
give this character an excuse for being. We 
must give her something to do. And it must 
be more than just something to do. We must 
give her a problem. This part of our plan- 
ning is n't difficult. We can think of hundreds 
of appealing and interesting problems. In 
this case, however, we ‘re going to give her 
the problem of trying to win the man she 
loves. Is she merely going to make herself 
attractive, say nice things to him, and de- 
pend upon her beauty to do the rest. Well, 
hardly. <A story developed in such a pro- 
saic manner has no reader interest, regard- 
less of how important the situation may be 
to the writer. 

We're going to place an obstacle in our 
Susie’s way; probably not a big one at first, 
but sufficiently important to show the reader 
that Susie is n't going to have all clear sail- 
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ing. Probably we'll have another woman 
enter into the picture; probably the boy 
friend (Ferdinand in this case) is out of work 
and financially unable to marry, or he is 
removed from her socially, or has an un- 
likable character trait which must be over- 
come before Susie will accept him. Probably 
— but there are numerous obstacles that can 
stand in our heroine’s way. These few 
mentioned are merely the obvious, the more 
conventional ones. It is at this point that 
the writer's ingenuity begins to play an im- 
portant role. This is the first test of your 
creative ability: just what unusual hindran- 
ces can you use to make your heroine's 
goal more difficult to attain? At this point 
you must go your own way, unaided. No 
teacher of short story writing or literary critic 
can help you invent, create. 

We'll assume now that you have dis- 


covered a unique obstacle to block your | 


principal character's advance. Very well. 
You have blocked it; you have done some- 
thing directly opposed to the outcome of the 
story. Now-—give your character mental, 
physical, spiritual or emotional power to 
overcome this obstacle. . . She overcomes 
it. You don't merely state that she does, 
but you show her actually doing it. You 
build up these important scenes in a drama- 
tic way — not simply through narration. But 
this isn’t enough. The obstacle, we have 
said, is unique, but not necessarily a big 
one. We can't have the problem solved too 
easily, so we give Susie another obstacle 
to overcome. She solves this one — then 
another, and she solves this, too. Each ob- 
stacla as the story advances is more impor- 
tant than the one preceding it. Finally we 
work up to a significant climax by having 
her surmount the most difficult, and consequ- 
ently the most important, of all the obtacles; 
and by so doing she solves her problem. 

If, however, the particular subject matter 
you have chosen for your story does not 
lend itself well to this successive building 
up of several obstacles, then use the single 
obstacle which increases in importance as 
the story advances until at the climax it 
reaches its height, and just as it appears 


that your heroine has failed in her task she 
surprises the reader by solving her problem 
in a clever way. And, by all means, have 
your chief character solve her own problem. 
Don't let some one else, or outside influ- 
ences, or just plain circumstances bring 
about the climax of the story. 

You say that these are conventional pat- 
terns? Of course they are. But read the 
stories in the popular magazines and observe 
how many are constructed on these very 
same patterns. If your desires and intentions 
are to write for the general magazines, then 
you must be willing to conform to editorial 
demands and policies. If, on the other hand, 
you wish to do the strictly literary story, 
and are not particularly concerned about 
substantial financial returns, you may dis- 
regard all patterns and conventional for- 
mula and concentrate your efforts entirely 
upon good literary form. It has been the 
experience of many writers who now produce 
truly worth while literary material to have 
begun by writing the conventional story. By 
disciplining yourself to write according to 
pattern, you will not find it difficult to main- 
tain the principles of consistent literary form. 

Frequently a story of considerable merit 
seems to lack distinctiveness because the 
suspense element is not adequately built up 
and maintained. We create suspense by 
making a promise to the reader. We must 
show him first that we have an interesting 
character, and then we must tell him that 
this character has an important problem. If 
we make this problem something of great 
value to the character, it naturally follows 
that the reader will accept it as something 
important. We build suspense by making 
the reader anxious to find out how this im- 
portant problem is to be solved. If the prob- 
lem is weak, or if it is not a matter of great 
importance to the chief character, or if the 
reader foresees the solution, he is likely to 
lose interest—in other words, you, as the 
author, have not been successful in maintain- 
ing suspense. If the author becomes side- 
tracked and allows his narrative thread to 
hang limply or unravel in several different 

(Continued on page 273) 
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What Happens to Literary Prize Winners? 


By BRYCE W. ANDERSON 


‘SHORT time ago, I was talking with 
a friend of mine who is a business 
man. 

“If you could turn out a novel or short- 
story that would win one of these big prize 
contests,” he said, “you could write your 
own ticket from then on.” 

This belief is, I think, held by most lay- 
men and accepted by a great many unrec- 
ognized writers. 

I wondered if he could be right. ‘Who 
wins the big contests, anyway?” I asked 
myself. ‘And what happens to them after 
they win?” I began looking into the matter, 
and found out a good many interesting 
things. 

I found that the majority of winners of such 
prizes as the Pulitzer awards, the Newbery 
medal, and others which are awarded an- 
nually to published works, fall into two 
classes. The first, and largest, class is com- 
posed of writers whose reputations were al- 
ready established before they wrote the 
prize-winning novel. The second class con- 
sists of ‘“comers’’ whose books proved to be 
best sellers and received plenty of publicity, 
with the prize award coming as a sort of 
climax to several months of exceptional sales, 
and therefore of rather negligible effect on 
a reputation already won. A much smaller 
class is made up of unknowns whose books 
do not achieve a wide sale prior to winning 
the prize, and for whom the award brings 
their first widespread publicity. 

Let's look at these winners, and see who 
they are and what happens to them. Con- 
sider first the Pulitzer prizes, most coveted 
and talked-about in this country. 

Ernest Poole won the first Pulitzer prize for 
the novel with “His Family.” Poole made 
his name with “The Harbor,” and neither 
“His Family” nor any subsequent book by 
this author has equalled that novel's success. 

The second Pulitzer novel prize winner 
was Booth Tarkington, and he is the out- 
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standing example of a commercial writer 
who has won recognition of this kind. ‘The 


‘Magnificient Ambersons” brought Tarking- 


ton $1000 prize money and plenty of Pulitzer 
publicity in 1919, and “Alice Adams” re- 
peated the trick three years later. Tarking- 
ton remains today one of our highest-paid 
fictioneers and one of the twenty leading fic- 
tion writers in volume of current work pub- 
lished. But ‘Monsieur Beaucaire” and “Pen- 
rod” had focused the limelight on him before 
he won the prize award, and that award can 
scarcely be given credit for his enviable 


position. 


Willa Cather has won two major prizes. 
"One of Ours,” a book that ranks below her 
usual standard and is today little read, took 
the 1923 Pulitzer novel award. Her more 
recent, and better, “Shadows on the Rock” 
won the Femina-Americain prize in 1933. 
Willa Cather’s reputation, however, was 
founded on neither of these novels. 

Yet there are other sides to the picture. 
"The Bridge of San Luis Rey” and Thornton 
Wilder, its author, may be said to have suc- 
ceeded despite, rather than because, of win- 
ning a Pulitzer award, for ‘The Bridge” was 
generally considered a poor choice for the 
prize that is supposedly given to a “repre- 
sentative American” novel. Edna Ferber’s 
"So Big” was a best-seller for months before 
the learned committee at Columbia awarded 
it the thousand dollar prize. But $1000 
“velvet” undoubtedly looked very good to 
Oliver LaFarge, whose first novel, ‘Laughing 
Boy,” won the Pulitzer award in 1930, and 
the winning of that prize undoubtedly spur- 


ted LaFarge a good deal toward the place 


he now holds in the writing world. 

Like Edna Ferber, Pearl S. Buck had 
already garnered plenty of royalties on the 
book that won her a Pulitzer prize — ‘’The 
Good Earth,” 1932 winner. The fact that Mrs. 
Buck has gone on and produced two other 
outstanding novels of Chinese life (and one 
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not quite so good) scarcely indicates that the 
Pulitzer committee “discovered” talent when 
they awarded her the prize. The American 
public had discovered her several months 
earlier. The main outcome of winning the 
Pulitzer award, as far as Mrs. Buck was con- 
cerned, was the offer of a nice price for a 
serial by Cosmopolitan magazine. That offer 
lured Mrs. Buck into writing “The Mother,” 
her poorest novel to date. 

That astonishing fellow, Hendrik Willem 
van Loon, catapulted into the public notice 
in 1922 with ‘The Story of Mankind.” That 
book's winning of the Newbery medal was 
only a minor triumph for a volume already 
on the best-seller list. Hugh Lofting, Charles 
Boardman Hawes, and Charles J. Finger fol- 
lowed van Loon as winners of this prize for 
the “outstanding contribution to juvenile 
literature.” All had reputations well estab- 
lished before winning the prize. Will James, 
whose “Smoky” won the medal in 1927, has 
failed to repeat the success of that great 
horse story. Dhan Gopal Mukerji, who 
walked off with the medal in 1928, had 
already muffed a brilliant career as a juven- 
ile writer through bad management, and 
found it too late to re-establish himself in the 
position his talent deserved. 

Cornelia Meigs cashed in on the movie 
popularity of “‘Littke Women” with a life of 
Louisa May Alcott that took the Newbery 
Meda? in 1934. She was already established 
as a capable juvenile writer, although not 
one of the big money-makers, and her status 
seems to have changed not one whit since 
winning the prize. 

The Maxim Gorky award, offered in 1933, 
was intended to stimulate the production of 
a great proletarian novel. It was awarded 
to Grace Lumpkin for “To Make My Bread,” 
but the donors — and Miss Lumpkin — soon 
found that it takes more than a prize to win 
a large following for a Communistic author 
in America. 

The John Day — Woman's Home Compan- 
ion prize, offered in 1926 for the best novel 
by a woman writer, went to Katharine 
Brown's ‘The Father.’ I wondered if Kath- 
arine Brown wouldn't like to exchange in- 


comes today with Temple Bailey, who never 
won a prize? 

The prize offer of Dodd, Mead in connection 
with Pictorial Review and Famous Players- 
Lasky was successful in bringing to the fore 
Martha Ostenso, whose ‘Wild Geese,” 1925 
prize-winner, established her among the front 
rank of female authors, a position she con- 
tinues to hold. Mateel Howe Farnham and 
Mrs. L. M. Alexander, subsequent winners 
of this award, have not however, been able 
to make the grade as day-by-day profes- 
sional writers. 

Doubleday, Doran and College Humor 
magazine expected to unearth great talent 
with their undergraduate novel contest in 
1929, but Betty White, who won the prize 
with “I Lived This Story,” has not, appar- 
ently, lived another one since. 

Harper & Brothers’ biennial novel awards 
have failed to bring forth a really outstand- 


ing book since "The Able McLaughlins,” 


1925 winner, which won the Pulitzer novel 
prize the same year. Of six winners of these 
awards, Anne Parrish alone has established 
herself as a first-rank writer and money- 
maker. 

Russell Gordon Carter won $4000 in 1928 
as first prize in the Little, Brown-Boys’ Life 
contest for his juvenile novel, “Three Points 
of Honor.” Carter had been appearing in 
Boys’ Life and some other juvenile maga- 
zines for several years before that. Today 
he is right where he was before the prize 
came his way. He is still selling with fair 
regularity, but not to big-pay markets. His 
most recent story that I have noticed is in a 
magazine of comparatively small circulation 
and low literary quality that pays % cent 
a word for its stories. 

Irving Fineman, a New York engineer and 
former college professor, won $7500 in the 
Longmans, Green novel contest in 1930. 
His winning novel, "This Pure Young Man,” 
did not prove to be a big enough seller to 
justify the award, nor has Fineman shown 
since that he deserves a place in our litera- 
ture. 

Bernard Jaffe won the Francis Bacon 

(Continued on page 273) 











Ten Points of the Fiction Pattern 
By TRENTWELL MASON WHITE 


2. The Plan 


T is not improbable that some of the 

readers of The Writer may be found in 
that vast audience of busy souls who devote 
large periods of their lives to sitting with 
glazed eyes and dead-haddock mouths pre- 
paring their ear-drums for premature deaf- 
ness and—what they humorously term 
their minds — for early deterioration by list- 
ening day and night to the perpetual rata- 
plan of that atavistic mechanism of the 
Spanish Inquisition—the radio. Those 
victims who are now in the more advanced 
stages of aeromania, or as it is sometimes 
called ‘‘broadcastitis,” will readily recall a 
scrap of cacophony which has for many 
months been burbled over the clouds either 
by a young lady with hardening of the 
epiglottis or by a slightly older gentleman 
whose trouble is loose bridgework. The title 
of this aerial disturbance takes the form of 
a significant question: ‘Why was I born?” 
and is followed by the breathless and ap- 
parently amazed afterthought: “Why am I 
living?” 

All of which would seem, at first, far re- 
moved from the business of writing and 
merely an opportunity for me to take a gratu- 
ituous slam at what is very likely God's 
gift to a world of fast weakening mentality. 
But stay! The questions are most appropri- 
ate for present or potential short story crea- 
tors. Unless a story proves of itself the 
reason for its birth and continued existence, 
it fails as an excuse for conception. It has 
no purpose. In my last installment I 
pointed out that Purpose is or should be the 
starting point of every literary creation. Un- 
til Purpose has been determined by the 
author no narrative can achieve form, much 
less vitality and sustained life. 

Last month certain instances of Purpose 
were mentioned to indicate how they have 


served and may continue to serve as spring- 
boards for fiction building. Many textbooks 
advise the declaration of Purpose in the 
opening lines of the yarn. In the previous 
article the attempt was made to show that 
Purpose is seldom stated at the outset al- 
though the beginning lines must have Point; 
they must contain in sharp, clear focus one 
or all of the elements of interest — colorful 
setting and atmosphere swiftly and teasingly 
done; smartly-condensed, flavorful, and pic- 
turesque characterization; and, what is liked 
best by the average reader, significant or 
attention-compelling action with the hint of 
Problem — major or minor. 

When by any or all of these elements 
interest has been captured, when the reader 
has been properly oriented and prepared, 
Purpose, like a broad highway, will be re- 
vealed, and along its ever-beckoning trail 
the reader will be lured to the story goal of 
success or failure, happiness or sadness, ela- 
tion or depression. Let us examine the fol- 
lowing: an example of Story Purpose which, 
though belabored by generations of writers, 
has a permanent appeal to human kind. It 
divides itself logically into two parts: general 
Purpose, and specific. 

General Purpose: to show that the innate 
nobility of man will, under stress, lift him 
from temporary baseness. Specific Purpose; 
to show how a certain man, once labelled a 
coward by his companions, rose on occasion 
to heroic heights and gave his life to save 
them. 

You have read many a tale with such a 
fundamental Purpose; you will read many 
another. Out of this theme (or a scant dozen 
others) most of our fiction is born. It would 
be well for you to ask yourself the Purpose 
Question every time you plan a story. 

Now we are come to the next of the points 
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in pattern fiction writing—the plan. You 
have heard about plan before and take it 
not unreasonably to mean plot; but it so hap- 
pens that plot is only a part of the pattern 
plan. The other items which should be in- 
cluded are: informational preparation, re- 
cognition of material, story slant, time ele- 
ment, and editorial taboos. Because plot is, 
of course, the most complex and important 
among the divisions of plan, it will be left 
until last for discussion. 

There is nothing particularly bright or 
original about stating or emphasizing the 
value of research in connection with the 
writing either of fiction or non-fiction. It is 
so obvious that nearly every author, save 
the most successful, either overlooks it or 
neglects it. Possibly that is the reason suc- 
cessful writers succeed. But clear it is that 
informational preparation not only saves 
later difficulties, but also helps the outhor 
avoid meeting that impasse in fiction creat- 
ing known by psychologists as the mental 
block. When the author is not sure of his 
ground this uncertainty thins his work, weak- 
ens his style, and not infrequently makes 
him throw away in discouragement what 
might otherwise have been an extremely 
good yarn. 

It is surprising how little the layman really 
knows about the details of common things. 
He rides on trains but is practically un- 
informed regarding the routine of train em- 
ployees, their attitude and their peculiar in- 
dustrial patois. He sees aeroplanes, sub- 
marines, steamships, and tractors, yet knows 
only the most superficial facts of each. The 
good writer must become acquainted with 
more than surfaces. It is his job to be factu- 
ally dependable. The quaint and curious 
bits of information found in “I Went to Pit 
College,” “Anthony Adverse,” "The Dragon 
Murder Case,” “Small Town Girl’ — to select 
widely varied examples — all indicates that 
the authors knew what they were talking 
about. They respected their material and 
their readers too much to skimp their work 
by laziness. I have purposely selected 
novels to make my point because the re- 
search they require is evident to the most 


casual observer. But if you prefer short 
stories take such yarns as Edna Ferber’s 
“Gay Old Dog,” Hergesheimer’s ‘The 
Token,” Marshall's “The Elephant Remem- 
bers” and the like; they could not have been 
given their verity, their stamp of authenticity, 
without much diligence by their authors. 

Do I hear you say that there is nothing 
new or extraordinary in all this; that I am, 
at best, simply parroting almost legendary 
advice? I am, of course; and since it is 
tritely true, why don’t you do something 
about it? Why not, for once in your 
writing career, shake off your inertia, and 
spend the time you ought in getting ac- 
quainted with the dictionary, the encyclo- 
pedia, a few dependable travel books, and 
one or two maps of your own neighborhood. 
It will damage your ego valuably to learn 
how much you don’t know about nearly 
everything. 

Then the matter of recognition of mater- 
ial. In this case I do not mean the 
actual recognizing of story values, although 
that in itself could present enough problems 
to make up many an article. What I am 
getting at here is the appraisal of story types 
in story germs. For instance when you come 
upon something which makes you either 
think or say, ‘There, that would make a real 
story," do you know, without too much test- 
ing, whether you have found a germ from 
which you can develop a short-short, a 
normal length story, a novelette, or a novel? 

The experienced writer learns this power 
of appraisal usually after some years of 
wasteful work during which time he has un- 
successfully and accidentally tried to con- 
dense a few novels into short-short story com- 
pass, and has in turn done a number of un- 
saleable book-length yarns which turned out 
to be personal essays with the reminiscent 
flavor of a short story. But how can the 
beginning fiction writer achieve this ability 
to recognize in a fiction idea the particular 
story-type mold in which it should be cast. 
I offer you an answer which, at best, can 
be none too satisfactory, demanding, as it 
does, adjustment and shaping to the individ- 
ual. At the start do this. Get a good text- 
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book on writing—one that describes and 
explains carefully the distinctions among fic- 
tion lengths and kinds. Study these forms 
until you are entirely familiar with them 
and can recognize by the style and start of 
a fiction piece in the magazines you read 
its promise of development into this, that, or 
the other length. You must, in other words, 
combine with your text study an omnivorous 
reading of stories. 

Next, when you feel that you are ready 
to write, ask yourself the following questions. 
What is my attitude toward what I have 
read? Do I dislike this fiction form particu- 
larly? Do I enjoy that tremendously? What 
kind of experiences have I had which strike 
me to be especially adapted to any type of 
story development? Is my temperament of 
the sort that makes me impatient with detail 
and a job which takes a long time to com- 
plete? If I am, let me keep away from the 
novel and the novelette. Does every story 
I think of come to me in such brief compass 
that the expanding of it beyond a half dozen 
pages thins it to the point of flavorlessness? 
Then the short-short is my field. 

All this sounds as if the point under dis- 
cussion should be how to determine the sort 
of fiction the individual should write. True, 
but this problem is directly involved in the 
matter of recognition of material. When you 
have discovered your best medium, you will 
learn automatically to discard all other story 
forms as poison-meat though they may be 
to some one else. Keep in mind that there 
are very, very few grade-A novelists who are 
also grade-A short story writers. Remember, 
too, that many an author of brief fiction has 
had his reputation irreparably damaged by 
being lured out of his depths into the field 
of the novel. Once you know what you can 
do best, you will hereafter always recognize 
your particular fiction form from the many 
narrative germs that are born in your fiction 
writer's mind. And when you come to this 
point, you will save yourself time, discour- 
agement, and failure. 

And now about story slant, which you may 
know also as “point of view” or “angle of 
narration.” The success or failure of many 
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a yarn results from the author's adopting a 
wrong point of view or attempting to mix 
narrative angles. Telling the tale through 
the eyes of a single character is the end 
toward which every beginning writer should 
strive. He will, however, often go wrong on 
the third-person narrative angle because 
there is too much of a temptation to dip into 
the minds of other actors in the piece thus 
confusing the reader as to the character of 
principal interest. 

I recommend that the beginning writer 
who has trouble with point of view do all 
his stories first in the first person. Thus he 
can follow with little trouble the mental pro- 
cesses of the chief character who only by 
actual contact or hearsay knows of the 
activities of the rest of the cast. When a 
story has been done this way and the writer 
wishes to make it a third-person conte, he 
can do this quite simply by the changing of 
nouns, pronouns, and adjectives. This 
method guarantees singleness of point of 
view and is, perhaps, one of the most suc- 
cessful for the tyro. It is worth while to note 
in this connection that the popular magazines 
generally like single viewpoint stories be- 
cause their readers find them pleasanter and 
easier to follow. 

Now for the next item. By ‘Time element” 
in writing I mean simply this. A short-short 
story or a full-length short yarn should be 
done at one sitting if possible. Many an ex- 
cellent narrative has been ruined by the at- 
tempt of the author to revise as he goes 
along and thus spin out the time indefinitely. 
Once the author is properly prepared to do 
his story, it should take him, for a short-short 
of twelve hundred words, no more than an 
hour or so; and, for a longer yarn, up to 
six thousand words, some five hours. Natur- 
ally, a story done this way will have little 
more than a central idea roughly developed 
with character, setting, and atmosphere in- 
dicated if not sketched fully. The advantage, 
however, appears not only in the likelihood 
of maintaining point of view readily but in 
achieving unity and continuity, and in sus- 
taining the author's mood—an important 
matter indeed. 
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The time element in the writing of a novel- 
ette or a novel is not a considerable item 
here. Thames Williamson tells me that since 
he can do eight thousand or more words a 
day, he can turn out a sixty-thousand word 
book in a week just because he knows 
exactly where he is going, how, and why. 
In such a long story, he is not disturbed by 
the interruptions of meals, sleep, and visi- 
tors. Thus it is recommended that all short 
fiction be done in a single piece if possible 
rather than to be hacked away at odd inter- 
vals as one might do a novel in spare mo- 
ments. 

The last phase of our discussion of plan 
(exclusive of plot which will be left for the 
next article) concerns editorial taboos which 
must be scrutinized carefully before a short 
story is constructed. Too many high-grade 
yarns have been met by rejection slips be- 
cause they encountered an editorial taboo 
which the author had overlooked. Since 
each magazine has its own personal likes 
and dislikes, it would be impossible to make 
out a directory of individual “don'ts.” But, 
in general, all popular publications turn 
thumbs down on the following: 

l. The mention of serious diseases — 
tuberculosis, syphilis, leprosy, and so on. 

2. The principal character malformed by 
disease or accident. (Don't try to point out 
to me the published examples in literature 
that contradict this. I know about them. In 
most cases the reason is obvious. See, for 
instance, the character Zigo in Charlie Coe’s 
serial in the current Satevepost.) 

3. Themes involving racial or religious 
discrimination or comparison. 

4. Vulgarity, extensive profanity, sex prob- 
lems, the mistreatment of children, the over- 
precociousness of children, subversive social 
propaganda, lampooning viciously under 
another name, public characters — except 


criminals — under poorly concealed aliases. 

5. Plots which take their impetus from 
natural cataclysms the ventilation of which 
might offend inhabitants of certain parts of 
the United States such as: earthquakes in 
California, tornadoes in Kansas, hurricanes 
in Florida, and the like. 

6. Illiteracy in the South; the nouveau- 
richeness of the Southwest; the stupid insu- 
larity of the Middle West. 

7. Themes based upon drunkenness, dope, 
or mental disease which concern the deteri- 
oration of principal characters. 

8. The mention of commodities where it 
might be construed as advertising — Ivory 
soap, Buick automobiles, Coco-cola, Macy's, 
etc. 

This list, while not complete, includes most 
of the principal taboos of current magazines. 
The author who wishes to sell his story will 
find out what they are and then will keep 
far away from them no matter how clever 
the yarn he may be able to construct. These 
taboos studied carefully, along with the mat- 
ters of time element, of story slant, of recog- 
nition of material, and of informational pre- 
paration will form a satisfactory background 
for the next and most important unit in this 
series of plot structure. 


Mr. White’s series was interrupted for one issue, 
necessarily, and the Editors received the following com- 
ment, among others:— 


"Gents; — 

Youse is a viper. I bought the June number 
to continue Trentwell Mason White's series begun in 
May, but could n't find any continuance. Where's your 
New England conscience, fooling us poor readers like 
that? 

VOX PULPORUM” 


It is not our intention to break any series for more 
than a single issue, then only when unavoidable. For 
any disappointment of this kind, our sincere apologies. 


— THE EDITORS. 














Manavelins 


From Keats Patrick’s ‘Death is a Tory” we extract 
a Fine Distinction to start off the month’s news. It 
seems that the architect of the Supreme Court building 
in Washington wanted colored marble in the courtroom 
so that it would not look like a sarcophagus. Well, 
all the domestic marble in color that could be found 
was of a tone and texture indelibly associated with the 
swank public toilets. Horrified, the Government swal- 
lowed its pride and several “Buy American” slogans, 
and purchased the marble trim in Italy. There was one 
thing, at least, worse than a sarcophagus which the 
chamber should not resemble. 


We have at hand a copy of "The New Day,” a good- 
sized paper published regularly by the inmates of the 
Ohio State Reformatory at Mansfield. Under the caption 
“Of Thee I Sing-Sing,’’ we find on the front page a shaft 
directed at their rival institution. It tells of a new ar- 
rival at Ossining (possibly Alabama Pitts) who found for 
his cell-mate a 30-year tenant; and the first question, 
as these things go, was naturally “How long you in 
for?” Stammering, the new one replied “Eighteen 
months.” An incredulous look. “Then why are you 
taking off your shoes?” 

e 


“Gesundheit’’ to Andrew McCance, celebrating his 
fiftieth year as a book seller in Boston. He is widely 
known, and tributes have been many throughout past 
years; for example: 


“When Boston's oldest street you trace, 
If you should have a chance, 

Just stop at five Ashburton Place 

And meet our friend McCance.” 


The store of Smith & McCance carries in addition to 
all the books, some nine hundred magazines — includ- 
ing, of course, THE WRITER. 

« 


Speaking of Boston, one more item and we'll let the 
subject drop. A news note from Crowell states that 
Christine Parmenter’s ‘The Kings of Beacon Hill” has 
been doing very nicely with “the four Boston news- 
papers without exception praising this story.” Let's 
see, there’s the Christian Science Monitor, the Transcript, 
the Herald, the Traveler, Post, Globe (morning and 
evening) and American, and that tabloid thing. Four? 
What do they mean, no exceptions? 


Stupidest stunt of the month: The British Film Censor 
has banned Phyllis Bottome’s ‘Private Worlds,” depriv- 
ing English moving picture fans of one of the finest, 
most sensitive experiences ever made possible by this 
medium. Those who have seen it here only wonder 
at the basis for such a discrimination. Early in May 
Miss Bottome went to Austria for a vacation, and on 
the way a piece of her luggage containing the first 


dratt of a new novel was stolen. Life for an author is 
not always a bed of roses. 
eo 
Congratulations to Jenny Ballou of New York City 
and E. P. O'Donnell of New Orleans, winners of the 
Houghton Mifflin Literary Fellowships of $1000 each. 
Both writers are at work on novels and will finish them 
with the aid of these awards here in America. Miss 
Ballou has done much reviewing of foreign language 
literature for New York papers and the Saturday Re- 
view; she has also published fiction. O’Donnell’s short 
stories have appeared in Harper's Scribner’s Story, 
Collier’s and the Yale Review. 


A book of interest to the novelist has been published 
by Scribner: The Art of the Novel’’ by Henry James. 
It is self-analysis in the main, and since the author is 
one of highest standing in recent English letters, a 
study of his method and his measurements must not 
be overlooked. 

& 


The hot Dog Days are at hand. We Shepherd our 
energies, and though inclined to be Setters, we antici- 
pate big issues in the coming seasons as Pointers. May 
no one call us the Boston Bull. 


New books to come: Havelock Ellis has delivered 
the manuscript of his forthcoming study of French lit- 
erature, ‘From Rousseau to Proust,” and Houghton 
Mifflin will bring out the American edition. Hugo, 
Verlaine, and Remy de Gourmont are prominent in the 
work . . . Francis Hackett, whose biography of Francis 
the First is still jockeying for leadership in the non- 
fiction field, has turned over to Doubleday, Doran the 
manuscript of “The Green Lion.” This title does not 
help to clarify the confusion this department finds 
chronic owing to similarities in such designations. 
“Green Light,’’ for instance, and Hortense Lion's ‘The 
Grass Grows Green.” 

e 


“They shall build houses and inhabit them; and 
they shall plant vineyards and eat the fruit of 
them. They shall not build and another inhabit; 
they shall not plant and another eat.’’ — Isaiah. 

This might be the slogan for editors and publishers. 
Arnold Gingrich, editor of Esquire, might post these 
words in view of the bench outside his office. Because 
in the June issue one Alvin B. Harmon had a story 
called ‘The Perlu,” and five days later already some 
two hundred readers had been heard from: Harmon’s 
yarn was a deliberate crib of Ambrose Bierce’s well- 
known story, “The Damned Thing” in his book “Can 
Such Things Be?” Harmon's defense was that of course 
the story was well-known, so much so in fact that it 
was common property. Gingrich will build and eat, 
nevertheless. In the July issue the entire business will 
be discussed and the best letters reprinted, and parallel 
passages set forth. There will be fanfare for the bright- 
eyed readers who, says the editor, attest to the intel- 
ligence of Esquire devotees. 
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“Chapel Hill, N. C., June 16— When a lady tips a 
waiter, that’s not news, but when the First Lady of the 
Land tips a collegiate waiter who hasn't waited on 
her, that’s quite different.” We are indebted to F. P. A. 
for bringing out the fact that this item appeared in the 
Herald Tribune and in the Times on the same day; 
the only differences were a couple of commas and the 
contraction “hasn't.” The Times copydesk changed 
that to “has not.” The Conning Tower wonders if some 
day they won't change the slogan to “All the News 
that is Fit to be Printed.” 

* 


Note for music lovers: Doubleday, Doran will bring 
out Philip Hale’s Boston Symphony program notes, ar- 
ranged by composers, and edited by John N. Burk, 
Hale’s successor. Lawrence Gilman is doing the intro- 
duction. Publication in September. 


The second number of The American Spectator under 
new editorship is the July. Leading article by Richard 
Aldington and others by Henri Barbusse, Louis Paul, 
and Kenneth Campbell. 

o 


Publishers are wont to quiz their authors, especially 
new ones, on bits of their. biographies, methods, tastes. 
We have lately observed a great number of lists, mostly 
those of the likes and dislikes of new writers; and 
having found our own likes and dislikes among them 
are inclined to give a tentative palm to Rose Macaulay 
for the following: she is enthusiastic about The Depart- 
ure of Visitors, Burrowing Among Bed-Clothes, Looking 
Out of Windows— and Looking In, too; Throwing 
Away Unanswered Letters, Doing Nothing, and Bulls. 
These are the luxuries of life; yet we append q reser- 
vation: Bulls are fine, virile creatures epitomizing the 
power of Nature. We exclude the variety of pronuncia- 
mento so-called, and the kind we make in the course of 


the daily stint. 
s 


The Atlantic Monthly, Little, Brown $5000 Non-Fiction 
Prize goes to Mari Sandoz of Lincoln, Nebraska, this 
year. Her biography of her father is almost an allegory 
of the growth of the West. It will be a vastly popular 
choice the country over for its strong taste of living, 
its laconic description with rich implication, and its 
vivid picture of “Old Jules,” the title character. This 
book was “discovered” at the bottom of the pile and 
gathered to enthusiastic editorial bosoms by all the con- 
test readers and rulers. The manuscript had been sub- 
mitted in the 1933 contest and remained among the best 
thirty. Its title as submitted was “Home on the Running 
Water,” a melifluous one but considered too indefinite. 
Miss Sandoz, of Swiss extraction, is Associate Editor of 
“The Nebraska History Magazine” and a member of 
the State Historical Society. 


* 
Going and coming: Authors on the move include 


V. F. Calverton, our ally, who has been to Texas on a 
lecture tour, thence to Mexico City to visit his admired 


friend, Diego Rivera. Thomas Wolfe, creator of the 
Brobdingnagian “Of Time and the River,” has returned 
to America and now goes to Boulder, Colorado, to 
lecture at the Colorado Writer's Conference. 

* 


Vignette of Life: Experience of Frank E. Walton (‘The 
Sea is My Workshop,” Dutton’s) while a life guard on 
the Pacific coast. One day he dragged a kicking, 
clawing, biting man out of the surf, a man who had 
plunged in to drown. “Let me alone!” said the object 
of the rescue, “It's my life. I can take it if I want 
to!’ “Not on a public beach you can't... Not here, 
you can't... Imagine that guy, trying to spoil our 
swell record!’ And there you have the whole fallacy 
of suicide, the selfishness of an act that could not hap- 
pen if others were given reasonable consideration. 

7 


Christopher Morley, premier book chat specialist, is 
now on the air over Columbia Network between eight 
and eight-thirty, certain evenings, sponsored by Stand- 
ard Oil of New York. He talks of belles lettre in a 
well-lubricated baritone, but not for the first time. Back 
in the pioneer days (1922) he used to do it in an 
amateur way, and he tells of how, in thunderstorms 
when he insisted on maintaining the broadcast, they 
would throw him into a padded cell and take away 
his pipe. Without a pipe, impossible. 

« 


Problem Department: The Writer receives all manner 
of strange gifts, mostly literary, from time to time. 
In this we have a sympathy for the White House, 
where the daily intake of tertium quids is something 
of a major dilemma. The other day arrived from 
Quito, Ecuador; two books: “El Verbo and “Israel, 
Arabia, India." The only explanation was a penned 
line on the wrapper, “Impreso: Envio del Autor.” The 
prose within the paper was entirely Spanish. If the 
author envies us, that’s fine, but we still don’t know 
any Spanish. 

. 

Tastes of the Reading Public (for writers to read, mark, 
learn, and inwardly digest): Much more time is devoted 
to books than ten years ago; distaste is noted for short 
books, and timely ones are in greatest demand; Ameri- 
can readers are interested in the following subjects, 
placed in order of importance: Economics, Fiction (long 
ones preferred), Sociology, Science, History, Philosophy, 
and Religion. Least of all, says the Wilson Bulletin for 
Librarians, is the interest in Poetry. For style, the Con- 
densed-Factual is preferred, and next, the Individua- 
listic and Witty-Epigrammatic; least of all, the Leisurely. 
We postulate that people want to laugh. Few books 
are not the better for a little comic relief. 

* 


The popularity of Grant Wood, the painter, is ever- 
growing. He is doing a book to be called “Return 
from Bohemia” (Doubleday, Doran) dealing with con- 
temporary American Art. His theme is the return to 
the American scene. It seems to us that one could find 
a similar trend strong in American letters today. 














THE MAN WHO LIED ABOUT A WOMAN 


By MARY AUSTIN 
(FICTION) 
Reprinted from “One-Smoke Stories” by Special Permission of Houghton, Mifflin Company, Publishers 


VERYBODY knew that the girl who pas- 

sed for the daughter of Tizessina was 
neither her daughter nor a Jicarilla Apache. 
Tizessina, being childless, had bought her, 
squalling, from a Navajo whose wife had 
died in giving birth, and she loved her in- 
ordinately. She was called Tall Flower after 
the hundred-belled white yucca, and carried 
herself always with the consciousness of 
superior blood. None of the Jicarilla youths, 
it seemed, was good enough for her. When 
Tizessina, who was as anxious as any real 
mother to see the girl well settled, asked her 
what she wanted, ‘I shall know when I see 
it,, said Tall Flower, and continued to give 
the young men who walked with her the 
squashes. For she was the sort that every 
man desired and herself desired nothing. 
She laughed and went her way, and what- 
ever she did Tizessina approved. 
2. Neverthless, she was disappointed when 
the girl hunched her shoulder to Nataldin, 
who, besides being the richest young man 
of the Apaches, was much sought after and 
would require careful handling. ‘But, my 
mother,’ laughed Tall Flower, ‘I shall handle 
him not at all.’ 
3. This being her way with him, Nataldin, 
who was used to having marriageable girls 
go to a great deal of trouble on his account, 
was hurt in his self-esteem. To keep the 
other young men from finding out that with 
the daughter of Tizessina he had to take all 
the trouble himself, he took the manner 
when he walked with her of a lover who is 
already successful. He stuck a flower in 
his hat and swung his blanket from his 
shoulder until Tizessina herself began to nod 
and wink when the other women hinted. 
4. Then suddenly Tall Flower went off over- 
night with her mother and two or three other 
women to Taos Pueblo to gather wild plums 
for drying. She went without letting Natal- 
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din know, and, when the young men of 
Jicarilla found this out, they laughed and 
presented him with a large ripe squash. 
Nothing like this having happened to the 
young man before, he stiffened his lip and 
swung his shoulder. ‘And if I did not get 
the young woman,’ he said, ‘I got as much 
as I wanted of her.’ 

5. No one liked to ask him what he meant 
by this, for to the others the girl had been as 
straight and as aloof as her name flower, 
and to take away a maiden’s honor is a 
serious matter among the Jicarilla Apaches. 
But Nataldin, for the very reason that he 
had had not so much from Tall Flower as 
the touching of her littlest finger, salved his 
pride with looks and shrugs and by chang- 
ing the subject when her name was men- 
tioned. The truth was that he was afraid to 
talk of her, not for fear he might tell more 
than was seemly, but for fear somebody 
might find out what he had lately discovered, 
that if he did not have the daughter of 
Tizessina to be his wife, his life would be as 
a wild gourd, smooth without, but within a 
mouthful of bitter ashes. 

6. The girl and her mother went not only to 
Taos Pueblo where the plum branches are 
bent over with bright fruit, but to Taos town, 
where a white man persuaded Tall Flower 
to be painted among the plum branches. 
Then they gathered osha in the hills toward 
Yellow Earth, where Tizessina, who was 
Government School taught, stayed for a 
month to cook for a camp of Government 
surveyors. In the month of the Cold Touch- 
ing Mildly, they came to Jicarilla again. 

7. Nataldin, who found Tall Flower more to 
be desired than ever, was in two minds how 
he should punish her, but unfortunately what 
was in his mind turned out to be so much less 
than what was in his heart that he ended 
by thinking only how he could persuade her 
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to be his wife. Tizessina, he saw, was 
wholly on his side, but some strange fear 
of her daughter kept her silent. Nataldin 
would catch her looking at him as though 
she wished him to know something that she 
feared to tell. At other times Tizessina looked 
at Nataldin from behind a fold of her 
blanket as a wild thing watches a hunter 
from the rocks, while Tall Flower looked 
over and beyond them both. There was a 
dream in her eyes, and now and then it 
flowered around her mouth. 

8. Presently there began to be other looks: 
matrons watching Tall Flower out of the tails 
of their eyes, young girls walking in the 
twilight with arms about one another, look- 
ing the other way as she passed; young 
men looking slyly at Nataldin, who was sick 
to think that another had possessed her, 
where he had got the squash, denied noth- 
ing. If he remembered the punishment that 
is due to a man who lies about a woman, 
he reflected that a woman who has given 
herself to one lover is in no position to deny 
that she has given herself to two. But in 
fact he reflected very little. He was a man 
jabbing at an aching tooth in the hope of 
driving out one pain with another. 

9. It had been midsummer when Tizessina 
had taken her daughter to gather plums, 
and in the month of Snow Water, Tall Flower 
being far gone with child, the two women 
talked together in their house. 

10. ‘I have heard,’ said Tizessina, ‘that 
Nataldin tells it about camp that he is the 
father of your child.’ 

‘Since how long?’ said Tall Flower. 

‘Since before we came to Taos town,’ said 
her mother, and repeated all she had heard. 

‘Then he has twice lied,’ said the girl. 

He is the richest man in Jicarilla, as well 
as a liar,’ said Tizessina, ‘and you will not 
get a husband very easily after this. I shall 
bring it to Council.’ 

"What he does to another, that to him 
also,’ said the girl, which is a saying of the 
Apaches. ‘By all means take it to Council. 
But I shall not appear.’ 

11. When Nataldin saw the alguacil com- 
ing to call him before the Council, he was 


half glad, for now his tooth was about to 
come out. But he was sick when he saw 
that the girl was not there; only Tizessina, 
who stood up and said, ‘O my fathers! You 
know that my daughter is with child, and 
this one says that he is the father of it. This 
is established by many witnesses. There- 
fore, if he is the father, let him take my 
daughter to his house. But if he has lied, 
then let him be punished as is the custom 
for a man who has lied about a woman.’ 

12. Said the Council, ‘Have you lied?’ and 
Nataldin saw that he was between the bow 
and the bowstring. 

‘Only Tall Flower knows if I have lied,’ 
he said, ‘and she does not appear against 
me. But I am willing to take her to my 
house, and the child also.’ 

‘So let it be,’ said the Council; and the 
young man’s tooth was stopped, waiting to 
see whether it would come out or not. 

13. But Tall Flower, when the judgment was 
reported to her, made conditions. ‘I will 
come to his house and cook for him and 
mend,’ she said, ‘but until after the child is 
born I will not come to his bed.’ And Natal- 
din, to whom nothing mattered except that 
now Tall Flower should be his wife, con- 
sented. Although he was tormented at times 
by the thought of that other who had had all 
his desire of her where Nataldin himself had 
got the squash, the young man salved his 
torment by thinking that, now the girl was 
his wife, nobody would be able to say that 
he had not also been her lover. He thought 
that when he told the daughter of Tizessina 
that he had lied to save her shame, she 
would never shame him by telling that he 
had lied. What nobody knows, nobody 
doubts; which is also a saying of the Jicarilla 
Apaches. Therefore, when he walked abroad 
with his young wife, Nataldin carried him- 
self as a man who has done all that can be 
expected of him. As for Tizessina, she 
walked like a mother-in-law of the richest 
young man in Jicarilla, and Tall Flower 
walked between them, dreaming. 

14. In due time, as he worked in his field 
Nataldin saw Tizessina and the neighbor 
women hurrying to his house, after which he 


























worked scarcely at all, but leaned upon his 
hoe until the sun was a bowshot from its 
going down, and listened to the shaking of 
his heart. As he came up the trail to his 
house at last, he saw his wife lying under 
the ramada, and beside her Tizessina with 
something wrapped in a blanket. ‘Let me 
see my son,’ he said, and wondered why 
the neighbor women rose and hurried away 
with their blankets over their faces, for with 
the first-born there should be compliments 
and present-giving. But when Tizessina 
turned back the blanket and showed him the 
child's face, he knew that after all he should 
not escape the punishment of a man who 
lied about a woman. For the child was 
whitel 





COMMENTS AND ANALYSIS 


This story is an excellent example of a pattern de- 
veloped with originality and-distinction. It demonstrates 
the ease with which these qualities are obtained when 
a capable author is thoroughly acquainted with a kind 
of life not usually found in current fiction. No one knew 
the Indian life around Toas much better than Mary 
Austin. The beginning writer should study and know 
some such phase: the activities, interests, and langu- 
age of garagemen, sailors, veterinarians, firemen, grooms 
— something beyond the personal scope of the average 
reader. 

Established patterns are made distinctive either by 
characters, by setting and atmosphere, or by both. The 
three main characters here are distinctly visible, almost 
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from the start. The short sentences in the opening 
paragraph establish the basic situation and the general 
problem. In paragraph two the specific problem ap- 
pears and the suspense begins. By the eighth the 
crisis has been reached, and at ten, to keep the sus- 
pense up without unnecessary filling, dialogue is used. 
This does not reveal anything not already obvious to 
the reader, but it puts the situation into the words of 
the main characters and gives it great emphasis. 

In the last paragraph we have the denouement, 
most effective because the final word of the story is 
the most important. The narrative question is: ‘Will 
Nataldin escape the punishment of a man who has lied 
about a woman?” and the answer is clearly negative. 
Though not stated, the punishment is seen to be ex- 
treme, its nature beautifully implied by the denouement 
itself. 

Mary Austin uses throughout these ‘One-Smoke 
Stories” an indirect dialect that gives the story much 
of its charm. The strange quality of the Indian’s talk 
is revealed in what seems to be a literal translation, 
not only in the dialogue, but in the connective tissues 
of the narrative, as if it were the paraphrase of an 
Indian “telling.” 

Certain eloquent phrases enhance this impression. 
Colloquialisms like “giving him the squash” and “his 
tooth was about to come out” run unexplained through 
the text as parables, the meaning made plain by the 
context. These contribute to the reader-author under- 
standing, a sharing that pleases. 

Notice also that all exposition is indirect. No Indian 
lore or custom is inserted merely for color; the use 
is always connected closely to the situation and flows 
without any detailed interpretation. The artistic merit 
lies mostly in the simplicity with which the story is told. 
Study the strokes of the artist and you will see her 
method; do this with every story you admire. Do it 
intelligently and you will need no better teacher than 
writers themselves. 








RELATIVES CAN ‘T BE WRONG 
By Lucretia Penny 


You ‘d think the dumbest 
Of editors would 

Know what I’m sending 
To them is quite good; 
For Uncle Abner 

And Cousin May Bell 
Said when they read it 
“Ah, isn't it swelll” 
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LITERARY PROPHETS 


OR 


TRUTH IS NO STRANGER 
By LEON J. GAYLOR 


HERE are two distinct classes of “‘little 


magazines:” those dedicated to improv- | 


ing the condition of mankind, and those 
dedicated to improving the condition of lit- 
erature. The validity of their purpose is not 
for our consideration as makers of literature; 
suffice it to say that the first group is largely 
concerned with propaganda. The more 
strongly the struggles of the common man 
against capital and exploitation are set forth, 
the better the purpose is served. Perhaps 
“propaganda” is an offensive word, but it 
serves to make the distinction. 

As writers, let us consider more carefully 
the other branch of the “Advance Guards” 
—the true “literary” journals. Of course, 
these deal with common men, laborers and 
their struggles, and the injustices of the 
present social order. But there is a difference 
—a subtle difference which must be isolated 
before we can enter any constructive dis- 
cussion. 

Let us make this comparison, which we 
shall hope is not odious to the editors of 
either group: The characters in a story in 
one of the first group are like those on a 
poster painted for the ostensible purpose of 
calling attention to their sorry lot; the charac- 
ters in a literary magazine story of the same 
class of people are more like those in such a 
painting as “The Angelus.” 

Posters have their place, but not in a study 
of art. From a literary viewpoint there is 
something vastly important about the true 
literary magazines — something we cannot 
ignore. The style of writing, although often 
frankly experimental, will be the accepted 
thing tomorrow. In literature as in other 
things, it is true that the radical of today is 
the conservative of tomorrow. 

The literary magazines deal in Realism. 
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Not Realism as a fad — the distorted Realism 
— but Realism as an artistic quality. Let us 
look at DeMaupassant for a definition of the 
worth-while Realism: ‘Le vrai peut quelque- 
fois n'etre pas vraisemblable,” which, liter- 
ally, means that the truth can sometimes be 
an improbability, so: “To be truthful, then, 
consists in giving complete illusion of truth.” 

It is interesting to note that fifty years ago 
DeMaupassant was classed as an extreme 
Realist. His celebrated “The Necklace” has 
been used as a model of nearly everything 
else in short-story writing, and might well 
be used as a model in Realism. There is 
plenty of drudgery, plenty of suffering. It 
gives the illusion of truth. 

In plotting a realistic story, we cannot go 
too far. Simply because a thing is possible 
is not enough; we must also make it plaus- 
ible, or the illusion of truth escapes. This 
simple principle will serve as a guide to 
plausibility: make each plot incident the 
natural outgrowth of a preceding incident. 
Here we may differentiate again to bring out 
the true meaning of Realism. Suppose our 
hero is an officer. Suppose the leader of a 
gang comes to him offering a bribe to keep 
his eyes averted and his mouth shut. In 
the conventional, idealistic plot we would 
have given him the characteristic of honesty, 
as a result of which he would arrest the 
gangster. In our Realistic plot, provided we 
have given him the characteristic of greed, 
there is only one natural thing he can do: 
accept the bribe. 

But — you have violated a canon of ordin- 
ary literature in having an avaricious copl 
However, you have remained true to an 
artistic principle of Realism — your character 
acts just as a real character with that 
quality would act. 




















And it is that purpose the literary maga- 
zines serve. They place artistic merit above 
all other considerations. Not that they are 
easier to write for than the commercial slicks 
—far from it. As with all other mags., a 
plot must sway the reader’s emotions — 
allow him to experience the action of the 
story vicariously — fulfil all the other re- 
quisites of a good plot. But the writer is 
allowed more latitude in choosing material. 
He can treat with matters elsewhere taboo. 
He can make his story more powerful be- 
cause of the privilege of dealing with those 
forbidden topics. 

That brings up a matter which may seem 
to be personal taste, but which is really far 
more important than that. Such sordid mat- 
ters as sex may be dealt with, but — and 
here’s what you may think a personal opin- 
ion — only when it is consistent and neces- 
sary to do so, and only in reasonable doses. 
Realism or no Realism, such things cannot 
be doled out in literature without a reason- 
able excuse. When you paint a rose, paint 
a slug if the slug is present — but only to 
emphasize the beauty of the rose! Because 
all harlots are women, it does not follow that 
all women are harlots. In painting them so, 
you violate a truth. 

Something should be said about the langu- 
age of Realism, as used in the literary maga- 
zines. Of course, this varies with the case 
in which it is used, but generally it is vital 
rather than flowery. It is the sort of language 
old Flaubert tried to teach DeMaupassant — 
the language in which the word used serves 
the purpose better than any other word. 

Let's first refer to Flaubert himself, for his 
ideal of phraseology: 

“First, follow your metaphors closely; 
second, no details outside the subject; work 
in a straight line.” “Condense your thought. 
Purple patches are futile. Unity — every- 
thing is in that!”  ... Weave a tissue as sup- 
ple as silk and as strong as mail.” 
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That is the language of the literary maga- 
zines. Here’s an example, from Emanuel 
Berkenfeld’s picture of Shalom, his Sunday- 
school-teacher-hero, in "My Uncle, the Ant’ 
(Literary America): 

" ... the long-browed, stoop-shouldered, 
spectacled Shalom.” ‘’Long- browed.” Simple, 
but so revealing! The only expression 
which fits. And look at this: 

“We came to love and worship him (Sha- 
lom). God was mentioned in the Bible often; 
He spoke rarely, but the people in the pas- 
sages pleaded with Him. To us, He meant 
little. Shalom was our God.” That last 
sentence — Shalom was their conception of 
goodness, wisdom, love, and kindness. All 
that expressed in four words! 

How's this, from Joseph Singer's "Pigweed”’ 
(The New Talent) for an impression of heat: 
“The woods were tinder dry, and the fir 
pitch was running down the bark.” 

But here's the significant thing — to you — 
about the literary magazines: If you have a 
story which you know is powerful and well- 
written, try it on them. Be sure that it's 
worth reading, no matter what for — charac- 
ter presentation, unique plot, emotional 
power. It won't matter whether your name 
is Jones or Hemingway or Schultz. It won't 
matter whether you've ever appeared in any- 
thing more important than The Dog Raiser’s 
Gazette. If the story has the stuff, it will see 
print. But it must contain a lot of wool, and 
it must be pretty close to thirty-six inches 
wide. 

You'll find the editors of literary magazines 
very helpful. They are willing to point out 
your errors, and many of them suggest rem- 
edies. Literary magazines make reputations 
for themselves by “discovering” Heming- 
ways, Caldwells, Faulkners, and Saroyans. 
And they'll be tickled to death to find that 
you're another of that class — if you are. 
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SALES 
POINTERS 


By Fred E. Kunkel 


HE rejection slip teaches the lesson of 

humility. But it does not always mean 
what it says. The next time that manv- 
script goes to the same editor he may say 
those sweetest words of tongue or pen, “En- 
closed please find check.” Don ‘t let one re- 
jection floor you—nor a half dozen — nor 
dozens of dozens. Keep your manuscript in 
the mails. A manuscript on your desk is 
wastepaper. 

You cannot find a way to market by let- 
ting every rejection slip discourage you. 
Remember that twenty thousand editors 
can ‘t be wrong, but one editor — phooey! 
Run the entire gamut of possibilities before 
you rewrite a manuscript. Don’t waste your 
time rewriting one pet article or story all the 
time with the thought of perfecting it and 
making it acceptable. Make pencil changes 
if you must and corrections if you wish to 
improve the script. Better your phrasing 
but don't rewrite it every week. Give it a 
chance “as is” in the mails first. Try them 
all. Who can tell? One editor in every 
twenty may buy. It’s the law of averages. 
Give the law a chance. Try at least twenty. 
And put your time on writing something else 
in the meanwhile, and give that the same 
chance. The more manuscripts you have 
in the mails, the more money you will make 
in a year’s time. Its pyramiding manu- 
scripts that counts. 

Start in today with a purpose. Set a goal. 
Make it ten manuscripts a month. At the 
end of the third month you will have pro- 
duced thirty and sold possibly three. At the 
end of six months you will have produced 
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sixty and sold possibly ten or twenty. It 
takes from 3 to 5 weeks, you know, for a 
manuscript to make a “return trip” to an 
editorial office. That means from ten to four- 
teen visits to possible buyer's offices in one 
year. It takes a long, long while to peddle 
a manuscript. A salesman who only made 
ten to fourteen calls a year would starve 
to death. That‘s why its so important to 
have continued production and to pyramid 
manuscripts. Even the recognized profes- 
sional does well to sell sixty percent of his 
output. The reasons are manifold and need 
not be explained here. 

Getting started is the first step along the 
path to selling. Most writers put off until to- 
morrow what they could do today. “Some 
day I'm going to—” they promise them- 
selves. But that day never seems to arrive. 
And of course if dollar bills did grow on 
trees, like apples or pears or peaches, you 
could hardly expect to gather any unless 
you went out after them. A ripe apple 
crashing on Newton's head when he was 
least expecting it, led to a great discovery. 
In the same manner that first step you take 
as a writer may lead to the best seller — 
who knows? Keep the typewriter busy. It 
is merely a piece of machinery standing idle 
on your desk if you don't use it. Work only 
one hour a day on it, but work that one hour. 
Get started. Then keep going. Produce 120 
manuscripts in one year and I'll guarantee 
you'll be surprised what happens and how 
much easier it is to pick dollar biils from 
editorial trees. 
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Assignment- Chasing 
By ORMAL I. SPUNGMAN 


ERHAPS the greatest thrill I get in the 
chase after editors’ dollars comes not in 
endorsing cheques but from the pursuit of as- 
signments. There is real excitement in see- 
ing an idea grow up out of nothing and 
blossom forth into something which can be 
bought and sold like so many pairs of shoes. 
Now all of my assignments don't neces- 
sarily originate in editorial sanctums. Some- 
times I pretend I’m a one-man newspaper: 
one day I'm the M. E., the city editor, and 
the copy boy, next moming I’m just a re- 
write man and cub reporter. Strangely 
enough, most of my assignments come out 
of the thin air that hangs over my desk. 

Often I go into a huddle with myself. I 
say, “Spungy, there’s an unusual tepee 
village built by the unemployed on an old 
Indian camp site near the outskirts of the 
city. Get the story or starve.” 

So I grab for the Graflex, spin the motor, 
and pretty soon I’m walking over the 
grounds, talking with people, taking pictures 
to right and left. 

Back home again, I dash off the cutlines 
and send the batch of prints to Raymond 
Moley’s Today. Mr. Moley takes three pix 
to go with his story on national transient 
camps; he returns the rest. Now that will 
never do: every picture must count. So I 
prepare a brief article, — Jobless Transients 
Build Skyscraper Tepees,’’— throw in the 
remaining photos, and submit the whole to 
Modern Mechanix and Inventions. Editor 
Kostka takes two prints and the yarn. From 
an entirely different slant I knock down 
another short bit, entitled ‘The Home that 
Leisure Built,"" and dispose of this story and 
the rest of the photos to Editor Greenbie of 
Leisure magazine, who is scheduling the 
stuff for a further number. 

Of course all assignments don’t have 
such happy endings. 

I remember one interview I had with the 
manager of a chain of hardware stores. I 
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had called on him with the hope of getting 
a story on how he catered to feminine pa- 
tronage. He refused to unfold the secret. 
Now I didn’t excuse myself and walk out. 
On the contrary, I sat tight. I asked him 
why. Well, he thought there was something 
wrong with the type of articles appearing in 
trade journals today. He didn't believe in 
them. He said that writers were looking too 
much into the past — as in my case— and 
not enough into the future. That was inter- 
esting. I questioned him further. When I 
departed, I didn't have the yarn I had come 
for, but I did get "A Business Man Looks at 
the Business Writer,” which was placed 
quickly with one of the writer’s books. 

Shortly after that, I called upon another 
store manager. I had heard that the clerks 
he employed were famous for friendliness. I 
tried to get the story background, but the 
interview was very unsatisfactory. His 
answers to my questions were far too gen- 
eral. Disgusted, I went home and sat down 
before my typewriter. I wrote the kind of 
story I though he should have given me, used 
his byline, got his O. K., and sent it off. The 
yarn ran with his picture in one of the best 
trade papers in the country. He grinned 
when he read it; I had made a friend. 

Since then, I've disposed of several cus- 
tomer-reaction articles based entirely on my 
personal observations and likes and dislikes. 
"Some Grocers I've Met” went to the Pro- 
gressive Grocer; "A Fisherman Talks about 
Selling Angling Supplies” stopped with 
Hardware Retailer; and just recently "A 
Hunter Looks at the Hardware Store” found 
a permanent home with the Southern Hard- 
ware and Implement Journal. 

All this was easy copy. 

Covering a local inventors’ show which 
suddenly burst out in our little town pre- 
sented a slightly different hurdle. I scouted 
the place, studied the layout, won the spon- 
sors’ cooperation and set up my tripod. 
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I looked around. Here was a novel device 
for keeping flat tires inflated until the motor- 
ist reached the first garage in the next town. 
Here was another gadget which fits over the 
top of any thermosjug, automatically con- 
verting the container into a portable beer- 
cooler. 

I took six pix in all. They sold. If Popu- 
lar Mechanics objected to buying a write-up 
because the invention was not yet on the 
market, Popular Science and Modern Me- 
chanix and Inventions were ready with 
freshly inked cheques. This made me 
happy. 

Then one day, out of a cloudless indigo 
sky, came an assignment, indirectly, from 
one of the editors of Today. The letter 
read: — 


. . and a thing I am particularly keen about 
is a story of John and Rosella Blaisdell. They are 
the Dred Scotts of the present crisis, yet I haven't 
seen one story about them here in the East. 

Who are they, what are they personally, where 
do they live, what manner of farm have they, what 
size family? Are they merely fortuitous figures in 
this issue or had they played a prior part in tests of 
moratoriums? Who chose them for the test? What 
has been the Minnesota reaction to the decision — 
but why should I tell you what the story is I want? 

Will you do it for us? I'd like to have it in not 
more than 1100 words, which is a page, with pic- 
tures — which, of course, we want. . . Put a proper 
allowance of homespun in, but it oughtn’t to be 
either sobby or grim. 

Let me know as promptly as you can, please, 
when it can be made available. . . We're paying 
five cents a word. 


I had never heard of Minnesota’s mort- 
gage moratorium, nor the subsequent test 
case which rose to the United States Supreme 
Court and won nation-wide attention. 

I picked up several copies of Today at the 
local newsstand and studied them religi- 
ously. At the municipal library I read all 
clippings pertinent to the act, but little men- 
tion was made of the principals in the case. 
Checking their names against a telephone 
directory, I found that they were not farmers 
but city dwellers. I wrote down their ad- 
dress. 


In the University law library I came upon 
the terms of the legislative act. I memorized 
it backwards and forwards. Next, I queried 
an attorney who had been close to the case. 
I wrote down his side of the story, revealing 
the heart-breaking struggle on his part to 
save jobless Americans from losing their 
homes. This made fine copy, but it needed 
toning. 

With camera, tripod and flash bulbs under 
my arm, I finally called on the Blaisdells. 
I sat down with John on the sofa and ques- 
tioned him about this and that. But when- 
ever I'd bring up the matter of pictures, he ‘d 
shake his head — “Nol” 

I was thinking hard when I climbed into 
the old bus and shifted into low. I felt like 
a pigskin-toter who had fumbled the ball. 
How might I recover this lost yardage? Well, 
I might park outside and sneak a shot when 
he came out of the house. But this tabloid 
stuff never did appeal to me. Or I might try 
to get a closeup from the police department 
where Mr. Blaisdell was employed. But 
that was n't the fype of pix I wanted. 

As I drove into the garage, Mr. Blaisdell’s 
parting threat still echoed in my ears: “You 
can take a picture of the house, the little girl, 
or the family dog; but you can't have a 
picture of me or my wife.” 

The little girl. The family dog. Funny I 
hadn't though of them before. Cut-lines: 
"Little Emily May Blaisdell, shown with her 
dog Queenie, will not face the wintry blasts, 
homeless. . . The mortgage moratorium law 
has seen to that.” 

Early next morning I phoned Mrs. Blais- 
dell. Would she kindly round up the family 
dog and the little girl for a picture? The 
story was written with homespun and human 
interest. Then came the heartless task of 
boiling to length. It was excellent practice 
making one word take the place of three 
or four. Persons familiar with the case 
checked the final draft, and, quite aptly on 
St. Patrick’s Day, the story of the Irish Dred 
Scotts appeared between green covers. 

That proved an open sesame for future 
assignments. 














Interview Inhibitions 
By FLORENCE HILLERMAN 


CONFIDENCE is the first requisite of a 

successful interview. Any experienced 
scribe will tell you this — but he won't tell 
you how to acquire confidence. 

An old newspaper friend of mine used to 
tell me to assume a “What the Hell” attitude 
when I found the pedal extremities freezing 
up just before a session with a victim. So I 
did. But that didn’t work either, because I 
naturally conveyed an impression of flip- 
pancy, and if there is one thing that a subject 
of an interview objects to more than another 
it is not to be taken seriously. 

Beginning writers, however, are not likely 
to be flippant. They are rather likely to be 
too timid; they need to cultivate some of the 
self-assurance of the salesman. They are 
full of phantasms regarding an interview; 
they are scared. They see the Big Name of 
the man, and forget that he is, after all, 
merely a human being like themselves. I 
myself have walked around the block many 
times before popping into the door that would 
lead me to some business man's office. “I 
can‘t ask him how much money he made 
in his business last year”... Why should he 
give his ideas to me. . . He makes $50,000 a 
year, why should he spend any of his valu- 
able time talking to me? — these and thous- 
ands of other negative thoughts kept crowd- 
ing in. 

My answer to this attitude of mind has 
been: Avoid Procrastination. This I consider 
one of the cardinal points of successful inter- 
viewing. When you get an idea, think it out 
as well as you can; then go — immediately 
—to your source of information. Don't take 
time to worry about how little you really 
know about the subject and how hard it 
will be for you to talk intelligently about 
it; don’t take time to go home and shave 
and put on your best suit so that you can 
go forward and beard the lion in his den. Or, 
if you are a female, don't stop to get a 
facial and a hair wave so that you will have 


~ yourself. 


all the poise of a good appearance. Go while 
you have the idea; look your interviewee 
in the eye and tell him exactly what's on 
your mind, what your idea is and what in- 
formation you want. Don't be afraid to let 
him know how little you know about a sub- 
ject. He doesn't expect you to know every- 
thing, and he will be flattered to have you 
ask him. Try it and see if it is n't so. 

If you avoid procrastination you are all 
pepped up about an “idea” and you forget 
You are less self-conscious, you 
are poised, you are eaget, you are confident. 

Sometimes, of course, you are unable to 
go out for an interview at the precise mo- 
ment you get that idea. Sometimes you 
are n't particularly enthused about an idea, 
but you think it “might work out.” Some- 
times you are tired of “people’’ — writers 
often get that way — and you feel as though 
you'd like to “crawl into a hole and pull 
it down over you,” as the saying goes. 

Then it is that you need one of two things 
— stimulation or relaxation. Stimulation in 
the form of a lecture, — some of the inspira- 
tional talks by psychologists who appear 
thither and yon at regular intervals will do 
a lot for you, — stimulation in the form of 
a good play, an inspiring book, a love af- 
fair; or relaxation in entertainment or exer- 
cise. 

One of the most important things for a 
writer is to keep his enthusiasm. Avoid 
lowness of spirits, even when the returned 
manuscripts are falling all over themselves 
in your mailbox. You must keep yourself 
mentally alert and confident of your future 
— you can ‘t get good stories otherwise from 
an interview. 

Now just a few more general rules. You 
will meet all kinds of people in your inter- 
views, but if you hang on to yourself and 
exercise full self-reliance, you will come out 
on top in interviewing. Many successful 

(Continued on page 274) 
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The Manuscript 
Market 


MISCELLANEOUS MARKETS 


AGRICULTURE AND ALLIED INDUSTRIES 


Breeders’ Gazette — Spencer, Ind. (M) 50 cents a year. 
(Not on newsstands.) S. R. Guard, Editor. Articles on 
livestock farming, meat and milk making, feeding, 
and on farm life. Pays 1 cent a word, on publication. 

The Bureau Farmer — 58 E. Washington St., Chicago, 
Ill. (M) 50 cents a year; 5 cents a copy. W. R. Ogg, 
Editor. Official publication of the American Farm Bureau 
Federation. Material limited to matters directly connected 
with the policies and activities of this organization. 
Articles supplied by staff writers or leaders in the Fed- 
eration. 

Farm and Ranch — Dallas, Texas. (2-M) $1.00 for three 
years. Frank A. Briggs, Editor. Articles on agriculture, 
livestock, and related lines, should have interest for 
the Southwest. Pays % cent to 1 cent, on acceptance. 


Hatchery Tribune — Mt. Morris, Ill. (M) $1.00 a year; 
10 cents a copy. O. A. Hanke, Editor. Articles giving 
information on selling baby chicks and poultry supplies. 
Pays 1 cent a word. 

Michigan Farmer — 1632 Lafayette Blvd., Detroit Mich. 
Published every two weeks. 50 cents a year. Milton 
Grinnell, Managing Editor. At present considers only 
special articles dealing with Michigan agriculture. 

New England Dairyman — 51 Cornhill, Boston, Mass. 
This publication is strictly a house organ of the New 
England Milk Producers’ Association and buys no out- 
side material of any kind. 

Poultry Item— The Item Publishing Co., Sellersville, 
Penna. (M) 35 cents a year; 15 cents a copy. S. L. 
Althouse, Editor. Articles dealing with poultry. Oc- 
casionally uses fiction. 

Poultry Tribune — Mt. Morris, Ill. (M) 25 cents a year; 
10 cents a copy. O. A. Hanke, Editor Poultry success 
stories; 200 to 700 words. Pays 1 cent to 2 cents a 
word, on acceptance. 

Turkey World — Mt. Morris, Ml. (M) $1.00 a year; 15 
cents a copy. O. A. Hanke, Editor. Articles giving 
turkey-raising information. Pays 1 cent a word, on ac- 
ceptance. 


NOTE: See also House and Garden List. 


HEALTH AND HYGIENE 


Forecast — 6 E. 39th St., New York, N .Y. Alberta M. 
Goudiss, Editor. (M) News feature articles relating to 
food and health. Articles on child care and home 
management. Interviews with women prominent in food 
and health work. Length 1500 to 2500 words. Query 
editor before submitting material. Payment: 1 cent a 
word up, on acceptance. 


Hygeia — 535 N. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. Dr. Morris 
Fishbein, Editor. Scientific health articles written in the 
popular vein; 2000 words. Pays 1 cent a word up, on 
publication. 


Journal of the Outdoor Life—50 West 50th St., New 
York, N. Y. Philip P. Jacobs, Ph. D., Editor: (M) $1:00 a 
year; 15 cents a copy. All fiction and articles must 
deal directly or indirectly with tuberculosis or be of 
interest to tuberculosis patients. Also uses scientific 
material. Limit, 3000 words. 


Modern Living Magazine — 131 W. 30th St., New York, 
N. Y. (M) Julian Funt, Editor. Articles on medical 
science, interviews with eminent doctors, scientists, and 
famous people with health stories; 800 to 2500 words. 
Pays % cent to 2 cents a word on acceptance. 


The Parents’ Magazine—9 E. 40th St., New York, 
N. Y. (M) Clara Savage Littledale, Editor. Articles on 
the care and training of children, written from the adult 
point of view for the adult; 2500 words. Pays about 
1 cent a word, on acceptance. 


Psychology — 1450 Bradway, New York, N. Y. (M) 
Eldora Field, Editor. Short inspirational articles; busi- 
ness articles (with some phase of psychology introduced); 
interviews with famous persons (must be handled from 
an angle that fits into the tone of the magazine — in- 
structive, inspirational; not a mere recital of the person's 
achievements or activities). Payment after publication; 
rates by arrangement. 


The Trained Nurse and Hospital Review — 468 Fourth 
Ave., New York, N. Y. (M) $2.00 a year; 20 cents a 
copy. Meta R. Pennock, Editor. Articles relating to 
nursing technique, medical words, etiology, hospital 
administration and new public health projects; 2100 to 
2800 words. Fiction for August and December only, 
and then tied to the magazine's specific field. Verse 
used occasionally — must be related to the field. Mater- 
ial is usually supplied by authors who are nurses, 
doctors, hospital superintendents or workers in public 
health. Pays $5.00 per page of 725 words; after pub- 
lication. 


FINANCIAL AND COMMERCIAL 


Bankers’ Magazine — 475 Main St., Cambridge, Mass. 
(M) $5.00 a year; 50 cents a copy. Keith F. Warren, 
Editor. Orders articles in advance. 


Barron’s — 44 Broad St., New York, N. Y. (W) $10.00 
a year; 25 cents a copy. Sherwin C. Badger, Editor. 
Authoritative articles on financial questions; 500 to 2500 
words. Payment on acceptance, according to value of 
material. 


Commerce Magazine — 1 North LaSalle St., Chicago, 
Ill. (M) $3.00 a year; 25 cents a copy. Howard R. Smith, 
Managing Editor. Business articles— 2000 words — 
on order only. Payment on publication; rates vary. 
Not in the market at present, “all articles assigned as 
needed.” 


Credit and Financial Management— | Park Ave., New 
York, N. Y. (M) $3.00 a year; 25 cents a copy. Richard 
G. Tobin, Editor. General authoritative articles on cur- 











rent economic and business conditions, describing the 
mechanics and policies of credit departments of large 
wholesale and manufacturing concerns; 1500 to 2000 
words. Payment on publication, 1 cent a word. 


Editor and Publisher — 1700 Times Bldg., New York, 
N. Y. (W) $4.00 a year; 10 cents a copy. Marlen E. 
Pew, Editor. Matter relating to newspapers and jour- 
nalists——news preferred; pictures to illustrate text. 
Length limit, 1200 words. Payment, $2.00 a column. 


How to Sell — 8 Sunset Lane, Mt. Morris, Ill. (M) $1.00 
a year; 10 cents a copy. R. C. Remington, Editor. 
Personality articles or interviews with successful sales- 
men or saleswomen, selling on commission directly to 
user or consumer. Sales should be of such things as 
clothing, hosiery, household or general specialties, 
automobile accessories, groceries, toilet articles, etc. — 
lines in which many concerns seek local representatives 
who are recruited by mail. Pays % cents a word, on 
publication. 


Nation’s Business — U. S. Chamber of Commerce Bldg., 
1615 H St., N. W. Washington, D. C. (M) Merle Thorpe, 
Editor. Articles of general interest to business men: 
those dealing with new things in business, new ap- 
plications of old things, new methods of doing business, 
developments that may lead to the opening of new 
markets or the closing of old, new processes, new in- 
ventions, etc. Length, 2500 to 3000 words . Payment 
on acceptance; rates vary. 


Opportunity —919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
(M) Ray O. Wiker, Editor. Interviews with success- 
ful business men which have a sales angle; interviews 
with sketches about successful salesmen. Photographs 
of the person interviewed should accompany such manu- 
scripts. Pays 1 cent to 1% cent a word, on acceptance. 


Postage and the Mailbag — 200 Fifth Ave., New York, 
N. Y. (M) $1.00 a year; 10 cenis a copy. John Howie 
Wright, Editor. Articles on the subject of direct-mail 
advertising and selling; must contain definite facts and 
figures on successful campaigns, and should be written 
by men well known in the direct-mail field. Pays 1 
cent a word, on publication. 


Printed Salesmanship— 4660 Ravenswood Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. (M) $3.00 a year; 25 cents a copy. 
John C. Aspley, Editor. Articles on advertising; sell- 
ing of printing and advertising, and discussion of 
successful advertising campaigns. Each article must 
present a concrete experience and be accompanied by 
illustrations. Biographical sketches of prominent ad- 
vertising men, printers, and artists. Payment on pub- 
lication. ’ 

Printers’ Ink Monthly (Also Printers’ Ink Weekly) — 
185 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. Monthly: $2.00 a 
year, 25 cents a copy; weekly, $3.00 a year, 10 
cents a copy. George A. Nichols, Editor. Articles 
from writers thoroughly experienced in merchandising 
and advertising. Payment on publication. 


Rand McNally Bankers Monthly —536 S. Clark St., 
Chicago, Ill. $5.00 a year; 50 cents a copy. John Y. 
Beaty, Editor. Articles representing the actual experi- 
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ence of a banker, dealing with policies and methods 
of bank operation, and directed to the policy officers 
of banks, such as the president and cashier. Pays 1 
cent a word, on publication. 


Specialty Salesman Magazine — 307 N. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. (M) $1.50 a year; 15 cents a copy (news- 
stands). Richard Milton, Editor. Inspirational articles; 
1000 to 3000 words. Editorials on direct selling; 800 
words. Direct selling true success stories and fiction 
with direct-selling atmosphere; 3000 to 5000 words. Pays 
%% cent up, on acceptance. 


Trained Men — 1001 Wyoming Ave., Scranton, Penna. 
(Q) D. C. Vandercook, Editor. Most articles ordered; 
consideration given to ideas submitted. Concentrates on 
serving foremen and top executives and on developing 
human resources in industry; stresses discovery, train- 
ing, recruiting of leadership. Payment before publica- 
tion. 


TECHNICAL AND SCIENTIFIC 


Aviation — McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., Inc., 330 West 
42nd St., New York, N. Y. (M) $3.00 a year; 35 cents a 
copy. Edward P. Warner, Editor. Technical material 
only. Payment on publication; rate varies. 


Everyday Science and Mechanics —99 Hudson St., 
New York, N. Y. Hugo Gernsback, Editor. (M) Con- 
structional illustrated articles, 100 to 1000 words. Pay- 
ment: articles 1 cent a word up; photographs, $2.00; 
on publication. 


The Highway Magazine — Armco Culvert Mfs. Assn., 
Middletown, Ohio. (M) $1.00 a year; 10 cents a copy. 
W. H. Spindler, Editor. Articles dealing with construc- 
tion, maintenance and beautification of highways, tours 
and tourist problems, historical items and biographical 
sketches in connection with highways. Illustrations must 
be included. Length, 1000 to 1200 words. Pays 1 cent 
a word; photos, $1.00 up; on acceptance. 


Illustrated Mechanics — 1411 Wyandotte St., Kansas 
City, Missouri. (M) 25 cents a year; 5 cents a copy. E. 
A. Weishaar, Editor. Workshop projects: time, money 
and labor-saving hints and devices for the handy man 
and boy. “How-to-make” articles of all kinds for the 
home mechanic. Length, 500 to 1500 words. Pays on 
acceptance; %4 cent to 1 cent a word; 50 cents to $2.00 
for illustrations. 


Modern Mechanix and Inventions —529 S. 7th St., 
Minneapolis, Minn. (M) $1.50 a year; 15 cents a copy. 
William J. Kostka, Editor. Interesting. non-technical 
articles on development in the fields of science and 
inventions, mechanics and sports; 1000 to 1500 words. 
Articles on any phase of the automobile industry and 
mechanics welcomed. Pays 2 cents a word up, on ac- 
ceptance. Photographs accepted with brief stories, $3 
to $5 each. 


National Aeronautic Magazine — Dupont Circle, Wash- 
ington, D. C. (M) $2.00 a year; 25 cents a copy. Ray 
Cooper, Editor. Illustrated articles on aeronautic sub- 
jects, appealing to air-minded American citizens. May 
deal with the beauty, education and advantages of air 
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travel or with the sport, advantages and technique of 
private flying for business and pleasure. Pays good 
rates, on acceptance, $3.00 up for photos. 


Popular Aviation — 608 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, III. 
(M) $2.50 a year; 25 cents a copy. B. G. Davis, Editor. 
Non-technical or semi-technical articles on aviation: 
illustrated descriptions of new airplanes, engines, ac- 
cessories, activities or processes; constructional material 
on gliders, light-planes or models; true personal flying 
experiences. Length, 1000 to 1800 words. Also fillers, 
50 to 600 words. Pays % cent a word, on publication. 
$1.50 for photos. 


Popular Mechanics Magazine — 200 E. Ontario St., 
Chicago, Ill. H. H. Windsor, Jr., Editor. Articles on the 
latest developments in the field of science, mechanics, 
and invention with a news or adventure angle; should 
include ten or more action photographs; 2000 words. 
Short articles, with or without photographs, stressing the 
unusual or human interest; up to 250 words. Payment: 
1 cent to 10 cents; $3.00 for photographs; on acceptance. 


Popular Science Monthly —353 Fourth Ave., New 
York, N. Y. Raymond J. Brown, Editor. Timely material 
on new developments in science and mechanics, well- 
illustrated with photographs. Length: about 3000 words. 
Short illustrated articles describing new inventions and 
scientific discoveries. One and two page photo layouts; 
picture stories of explorations, new and interesting in- 
dustrial processes, etc. ‘'How-to-make” material for the 
Home Workshop Department and Kinks” for the handy 
man, machine shop worker, and automobile mechanic 
and owner. Pays up to 10 cents; $3.00 for shorts; on 
acceptance. 


Power — 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. (M) $3.00 
a year; 35 cents a copy. P. W. Swain, Editor. Techni- 
cal articles on power generation, process steam and its 
industrial uses, written by engineers or those with good 
technical training. Pays 1 cent a word, on publication. 


Radio-Craft— 99 Hudson St., New York, N. Y. (M) 
Hugo Gernsback, Editor. Technical and semi-technical 
articles concerning radio in all its branches. Length, 
1000 to 1500 words; occasionally 4000 words. [Illustra- 
tions of sketches or photos must accompany all articles. 
Payment on publication; 1 cent a word; $2.00 for photos. 


Science Service — 2101 Constitution Ave., Washington, 
D. C. Science news articles, authenticated by compe- 
tent scientists. Photographs of scientific human-interst 
subjects. Pays 1 cent a word, on acceptance. 


Scientific American — 24 W. 40th St., New York, N. Y. 
(M) O. D. Munn, Editor. Articles describing authentic 
scientific investigations in physics, chemistry, and in- 
dustry, engineering accomplishments of note, exploration, 
and natural history of unusual interest (mostly on 
special order). Payment on acceptance; varying rates. 


Scientific Progress — 310 Riverside Drive, New York, 
N. Y. Dagobert D. Runes, Ph., Editor. This publication 
reports on all current findings in general science, 
chemistry, medicine, biology, etc. 


U. S. Air Services — 727 Transportation Bldg., 17th and 
H Sts., N. W., Washington, D. C. (M) $3.00 a year; 25 
cents a copy. E. N. Findley, Editor. Pays for material 
only on assignment; no set rate. 


Universal Model Airplane News — 551 Fifth Ave., New 
York, N. Y. (M) At present, $1.65 a year (United States); 
20 cents a copy. Charles H. Grant, Editor. Articles 
relative to model planes, design, building, flying and 
experimental aviation. Must be written in a style easy 
to understand. Payment on publication; 1 cent a word, 
$4.00 a page of plans, $1.00 to $3.00 for photos. 


Waterways, The National Magazine of the River — 
300 Westinghouse Bldg., Pittsburgh, Penna. (M) $4.00 a 
year; 35 cents a copy. John W. Black, Editor. Illustrated 
articles on inland waterway navigation and construc- 
tion. Pays 1 cent a word, on publication; $2.00 to $3.00 
for photos. 


Western Flying — 420 San Pedro, Los Angeles, Calif. 
(M) $2.00 a year; 25 cents a copy. Robert J. Pritchard, 
Editor. Helpful, practical articles on aircraft operation 
and production. (Query editor.) Pays 25 cents an inch. 


HOUSE AND GARDEN 


The American Home — 444 Madison Ave., New York, 
N. Y. (M) $1.00 a year; 10 cents a copy. Mrs. Jean 
Austin, Editor. Non-fiction. Payment on publication. 


Arts and Decoration—50 E. 42nd St., New York, 
N. Y. (M) $3.00 a year; 35 cents a copy. Grace 
Alexandra Young, Executive Editor. Ideas on modern 
interiors and industrial design. No fiction nor verse. 
Payment on publication; rate by arrangement. 


Better Homes and Gardens— Meredith Publishing 
Company, 1714 Locust St., Des Moines, Iowa. (M) $1.00 
a year; 10 cents a copy. Elmer T. Peterson, Editor. 
This magazine is published for gardened-home families 
in cities, towns, and suburbs. Articles on how to plan 
build, furnish, and care for a home and how to care 
for a garden. Length, 1500 to 1800 words. No fiction, 
fashions, or beauty aids. No poetry except for special 
purposes, such as a frontispiece or special article. Pay- 
ment, 2 cents a word and up; paid immediately on 
acceptance. 


Canadian Homes and Gardens — 481 University Ave., 
Toronto, Ontario, Canada. (M) $2.00 a year; 25 cents a 
copy. J. Herbert Hodgins, Editor. Articles must be all- 
Canadian and strictly to the house and garden slant. 
Approximately 2,000 words. No fiction and no verse. 
Payment, approximately 1 cent a word, on publication. 


Chatelaine — 143 University Ave., Toronto, Ont., 
Canada. (M) $1.00 a year; 10 cents a copy. Byrne 
Hope Sanders, Editor. First-class fiction with woman's 
interest — love, adventure, mystery. Length, up to 5000 
words. Canadian articles on arresting controversial 
subjects. Payment on acceptance. 


The Country Home — 250 Park Ave., New York, N. Y. 
(M) Helen Ann Vaughan, Assistant Editor. Will give 
special consideration to short stories with honest farm 
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situations, authentic agricultural background, and involv- 
ing characters who are modern farm people. Length 
not more than 4500 words. 


Country Life — 244 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 
(M) $5.00 a year; 50 cents a copy. Reginald T. Town- 
send, Editor. This publication is interested in articles 
on all phases of country living: architecture, interior 
decorations, gardening, sports, etc. About 2500 words. 
No fiction; no verse. Payment on acceptance; rate 
varies. 

Delineator — 161 Sixth Ave., New York, N. Y. (M) 
Oscar Graeve, Editor. Outstanding stories; 2000 to 5000 
words. Pays good rates, on acceptance. 


The Farmer’s Wife — 55 East 10th St., St. Paul, Minn. 
(Q) F. W. Beckman, Editor. Short fiction; rural setti:g. 
Pays 1 cent, on acceptance. 


Flower Grower— Calcium, New York. (M) $2.00 a 
year; 20 cents a copy. Madison Cooper, Editor. Notes, 
comments, and articles by real flower growers, with 
pictures if possible. No long articles wanted. Limit, 
1000 to 1500 words, less if possible. No fiction. No 
verse. No fixed rate of payment, but very modest honor- 
arium only. Overstocked at present. 


Garden, Landscape & Architecture — Forbes Publish- 
ing Co., 509 Fifth Ave., New York City. (M) $3.00 a 
year; 25 cents a copy. Articles on gardening topics. 
Photographs. Payment, $4.00 a column, on publication. 
Now in market for material. 


The Gentlewoman — 154 W. 14th St., New York, N. Y. 
(M) 25 cents a year; 5 cents a copy. Marion White, 
Editor. Stories with real heart appeal and emotional 
action —of interest to the home woman in the small 
town; 3000 to 5000 words. Does not use non-fictoin 
nor verse. Payment % cent a word, on publication. 


Good Housekeeping — 57th St., at 8th Ave. New 
York, N. Y. (M) $2.50 a year; 25 cents a copy. Wil- 
liam F. Bigelow, Editor. Short love stories — prefer- 
ably young love. Articles are usually written on as- 
signment. Two or three stanzas of verse with emotional 
appeal. Payment on acceptance; no set rate. 


Harper’s Bazaar — 572 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 
(M) $4.00 a year; 50 cents a copy. Fiction written from 
a sophisticated viewpoint, up to 5000 words. Interested 
in clever verse, travel articles, and in good articles on 
timely subjects. Payment on acceptance. 


The Home Desirable — 221 N. La Salle St., Chicago, 
Ill. W. L. Benson, Editor. ‘All needs are now filled... 
we're completely overstocked. Our staff is quite 
limited, and it will be months before we can get around 
to reading all the manuscripts now on hand.” 


Home Friend Magazine — 1411 Yyandotte St., Kansas 
City, Mo. (M) E. A. Weishaar, Editor. Romantic and 
inspirational stories; up to 3500 words. Pays up to 
% cent, on acceptance. 


The Home Magazine — 55 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
(M) $1.00 a year; 10 cents a copy. Dorothy Fleming, 
Editor. Good dramatic fiction of a not too sophisticated 
type. — 3500 to 5000 words. Short-short stories, approxi- 
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mately 1000 words; serials, 40,000 to 50,000 words. 
Also general articles of interest to women — 3500 words. 
Pays on acceptance; good rates, depending on individ- 
ual scripts. 


House and Garden — 420 Lexington Ave., New York, 
N. Y. (M) $3.00 a year; 35 cents a copy. Richardson 
Wright, Editor. Articles on landscape architecture and 
interior decoration. Payment according to article, on 
acceptance. 


House Beautiful Combined with Home and Field — 572 
Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. (M) $3.00 a year 
(United States), 35 cents a copy. Arthur H. Samuels, 
Editor. Articles on building and construction, decoration 
and furnishings, and gardening. No fiction. No verse. 
Payment 2% cents a-word; on acceptance. 


Household Magazine — 8th and Jackson Sts., Topeka, 
Kansas. (M) Nelson A. Crawford, Editor. Stories of in- 
terest to women in small towns; 1000 to 5000 words. 
Themes: romance, domestic life, adventure. Pays 2 
cents up, on acceptance. 


Ladies’ Home Journal — Philadelphia, Penn. (M) $1.00 
a year; 10 cents a copy. Loring A. Schuler, Editor. 
Fiction, 4000 to 7500 words; no short-shorts. Non-fic- 
tion, 2000 to 5000 words. Verse must be short. Pay- 
ment on acceptance. 


McCall's Magazine — 230 Park Ave., New York, N. Y. 
(M) Otis L. Wiese, Editor. Stories that are alert and 
wholesome; 5000 to 7000 words. Pays good rates, on 
acceptance. 


Mother’s Home-Life— Winona, Minn. (M) Dorothy 
Leicht and Frederick Leicht, Editors. Varied household 
articles; 1000 to 3000 words. Pays fair rates, on ac- 
ceptance. Overstocked at present. 


National Home Monthly — Bannatyne & Dagmar, Win- 
nipeg, Canada. (M) $1.00 a year; 10 cents a copy. L. 
E. Brownell, Editor. General short stories, 4000 to 
7000 words. Serials, 40,000 to 45,000 words. Feature 
articles well illustrated, 3000 to 4000 words. Some verse 
as fillers. usually pays on publication; no definite rate. 


New England Homestead, Springfield, Mass. (BiM) 
60 cents per year; 5 cents per copy. J. G. Watson, Editor. 
Fiction needs small; an occasional short story, and 
serials. Limited amount of nature verses. Non-fiction 
needs are taken care of editorially or by special ar- 
rangements. Payment: about middle of the month fol- 
lowing the month in which material is used. This is 
a publication for rural New England; educational and 
instructive in farming principles and care of farm home. 


Pictorial Review — 222 W. 39th St., New York, N. Y. 
Herbert R. Mayes, Editor. (M) Short stories, serials and 
articles which will appeal to women the country over; 
an occasional poem. 


Popular Homecraft — 737 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, 
Ill. (Bi-M) $2.00 a year; 35 cents a copy. L. Day Perry, 
Editor. Need step-by-step description of construction of 
articles in wood, metal, leather, etc., with pencil draw- 


ings and photographs. Payment on publication, No 
fiction. No verse. 
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Successful Farming — 1714-24 Locust St., Des Moines, 
Iowa. (M) 50 cents a year; 5 cents a copy. Kirk Fox, 
Editor. Adventure stories, westerns, sea, sports — with 
love interest; women interest stories— with love ele- 
ment. Length, 4000 words. Articles on travel, economics, 
farm experience, farm science, home economics; 3000 
words. Humor and jokes. Cheerful inspirational verse 
stressing beauty at hand rather than abstract; nothing 
over six stanzas at most. Payment on acceptance: 
“Material should be in our hands at least two months 
before issue for which it is intended. Rates from 4% 
cents to 3 cents a word. Fiction, 3 cents unless ob- 
viously padded. Verse, 25 cents a line. If there is 
such a thing as a truly humorous story we'd like to 
read it!” 


Sunset Magazine — 576 Sacramento St., San Francisco, 
Calif. (M) $1.00 for 2 years; 10 cents a copy. Lou 
Richardson and Genevieve A. Callahan, Editors. No 
fiction. Only “how-to-do-it” material relating to homes 
and gardens of the West is acceptable. Some short 
verse used. This publication buys material from West- 
ern contributors only. Payment, 1 cent a word up, on 
publication. 


Vogue — 420 Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y. Edna 
W. Chase, Editor. Articles on travel, social activities, 
the manners and amusements of the day. Pays good 
rates, on acceptance. 


Woman’s Home Companion— 250 Park Ave., New 
York, N. Y. (M) $1.00 a year; 10 cents a copy. Gertrude 
B. Lane, Editor. Short stories; not more than 6000 to 
7000 words Serials: 60,000 to 80,000 words. Non-fiction: 
1600 to 3000 words. Very little verse. Payment on 
acceptance. 


Woman's World — 461 Eighth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
(M) Ray Wallace, Manuscript Editor. Fiction adapted 
to interests of women living in small towns; 2000 to 
5000 words. Payment on acceptance. 


SPORTING AND OUTDOOR 


The Alaska Sportsman — Ketchikan, Alaska. (M) $1.50 
a@ year; 15 cents a copy. T. K. Smith, Editor. Stories 
and articles of Alaska. Some fiction and especially 
photographs of Alaska. Length, 3000 words. Pays % 
cent to 1 cent a word, on publication. 


The American Field — 222 West Adams St., Chicago, 
Ill. This is a weekly journal, printing mainly short 
articles on hunting dogs, and pointer and setter field 
trails. Hunting, fishing, and natural history featured 
more abundantly in season. The betterment of sport is 
stressed rather than a commercial attitude. A high-class 
style is employed, best discerned by perusal of sample 
copies. Payment at the end of the month after publi- 
cation; rate varies. 


American Forests— 1713 K St., N. W., Washington, 
D. C. (M) $4.00 a year; 35 cents a copy. Ovid Butler, 
Editor. Articles on trees, forests, forestry, outdoor re- 
creation (fishing, hunting, hiking, camping, mountain 
climbing, etc.), lumbering, true experiences, exploration, 
etc. Limit, 2500 words. Some verse (no payment). 


Stories must be facts or based on facts, and well 
presented in a popular style. They must move fast and 
be well illustrated. This is not a scientific magazine. 
Payment, % cent a word and up, on acceptance. Over- 
stocked with fiction at the present time. 


The American Rifleman— 816 Barr Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C. $3.00 a year; 25 cents a copy. Laurence 
J. Hathaway, Editor Technical material: hunting, gun- 
smithing, etc. No verse nor fiction. No fixed rates of 
payment, average about 1 cent a word, on publication. 
Considerably overstocked with material at the present 
time and accepting very little. 


American Lawn Tennis — 500 Fifth Ave., New York, 
N. Y. Published 15 times a year. $4.00 a year; 35 cents 
a copy. S. Wallis Merrihew, Editor. Articles, repor- 
torial and general, on tennis— up to about 1500 words. 
Pays %4 cents a word, on publication. 


Animal Life—11 St. Albans St., Toronto, Ontario, 
Canada. (M) $1.00 a year; 10 cents a copy. Mrs. F. E. 
Bevans, Editor. Animal stories and articles, 700 to 1500 
words. Payment from $3.00 to $10.00 an article. Manu- 
scripts not returned unless accompanied by envelope and 
Canadian stamps. 


Arcadian Life — Box 716, Commerce, Texas. $1.50 a 
year; 25 cents a copy. Otto Ernest Rayburn, Editor. 
Devoted to folklore, nature subjects and rural idealism. 
Some of the departments that use short articles are: 
Arcadian News Nuggets, Curious World, Legend-Land, 
Ozark Echoes, Tall Tales, and Looks at Books. Since 
most of the material is supplied by members of the staff, 
outsiders should query the editor before submitting 
manuscripts. It is essential to study the magazine 
and get the Arcadian slant before contributing. Only 
articles of exceptional merit are purchased. Pays 4 
cent a word. 


Dog World—Judy Publishing Co., 3323 Michigan 
Blvd., Chicago, Ill. This publication is not in the market 
for manuscripts or photographs. All material is obtained 


through dog breeders or prepared by members of the 
staff. 


Field & Stream — 578 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 
(M) $2.50 a year; 25 cents a copy. Ray P. Holland, 
Editor. Non-fiction, 2500 to 3000 words. Good photo- 
graphs as illustrations. Verse rarely used. For prize 
contests, see magazine. Payment, 1 cent a word and 
up, on acceptance. 


Fishing Gazette — 461 Eighth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
(M) $2.00 a year; 25 cents a copy. J. E. Munson, Editor. 
Publishes articles dealing with the commercial fisheries 
of the United States. Uses neither verse nor fiction. 
Payment at the rate of 1 cent a word; after publication. 
General comments: ‘Strongly recommend correspondence 
with editor prior to submission of material. Very little 
material being purchased.” 


Golf Illustrated — 425 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
(M) $5.00 a year; 50 cents a copy. A. W. Tillinghast, 
Editor. All material, fiction, non-fiction, and verse, is 


on golf. Limit, 1000 words. Payment, 15th of month of 
publication, 


we. 
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Golfer and Sportsman — 529 S. 7th St., Minneapolis, 
Minn. (M) $1.50 a year; 15 cents a copy. Virginia 
Safford, Editor. The editor says, “Most of our manu- 
script needs are filled by regular contributors. Oc- 
casionally we buy material — short sophisticated verse, 
but no fiction and few articles that are not on assign- 
ment basis.” 


Golfing — 14 E. Jackson, Chicago, Ill. Published 
monthly, April to August, and sent free to 300,000 golf 
club members. Herb Graffis, Editor. Stories based on 
golf, but no “holes-in-one” or heavy romance in plot. 
“Go easy on detailed descriptions of matches, hole by 
hole, as they are generally dry reading. Hold to 2000 
words if possible.” Also, 1000 word sketches of out- 
standing golfers; essays on controversial golfing sub- 
jects, golf instruction, etc. No verse. This magazine is 
read by men and women averaging thirty-five years 
of age. ‘We try to present the sort of stuff they talk 
about in the club locker-room. We are more interested 
in the sunny side of golf than in serious golfing theses.” 
Pays on publication; % cent a word, up to $50 for 
outstanding stories. 


Horse & Jockey — 2337 Devon Ave., Chicago, III. (M) 
$3.00 a year. Harvey Johnson, Editor. “We use no 
fiction but require articles by experienced people telling 
our readers how to play the races for profit, how to 
make the selections, racing systems, etc. Two page 
and carry-over article (12 pages typewritten) is $15. 
One page and carry-over (7 to 8 pages) is $7. 


Hunter-Trader-Trapper — 386 South Fourth St., Colum- 
bus, Ohio. Usual outdoor subjects, stressing trapping, 
fur, farming, boating, medicinal roots, historical sketches 
of western pioneer days and occasional nature topics. 
Limit, 2500 words, largely contributed by interested 
readers. Now overstocked. 


Missouri Golfer —JInter-Press Publicity Agency, 210 
American Annex Hotel, Saint Louis, Missouri. Robert S. 
Nash, Business Manager. ‘We are constantly in the 
market for fiction, short-stories, cartoons, and feature 
articles regarding golf, and only of a golfing nature.” 


Motor Boat— 63 Beekman St., New York, N. Y. (M) 
$2.00 a year; 20 cents a copy. Gerald Taylor White, 
Editor. Practical articles on various phases of boating. 
The editor says articles "must be written by experts as 
we go to practical boat owners who want to know how 
to do things. This is a very poor market for the writer 
who is not either a naval architect, a boat builder, or a 
boat owner.” No fiction; no verse. Rate of payment 
varies with writer’s professional standing. 


Motor Boating — 959 Eighth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
(M) $3.00 a year; 35 cents a copy, except February 
number, which is $1.00. C. F. Chapman, Editor: II- 
lustrated articles on motor boating and pleasures on the 
water. Two special numbers each year, the April 
Fitting-out number and the Show issue published in 
February. Pays on publication; 1 cent a word, $3.00 for 
photos. 
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National Sportsman and Hunting and Fishing — 275 
Newbury St., Boston, Mass. Both magazines published 
monthly. W. H. Foster, Editor. National Sportsman, 10 
cents a copy; Hunting and Fishing, 5 cents a copy. 
Lively, informally-told stories and articles, with the 
democratic spirit of the open spaces prevailing; 1000 
to 1500 words. No fiction. Pays 1 cent to 4 cents a 
word, on acceptance. 


Nature Magazine — 1214-16th St., N. W., Washington, 
D. C. $3.00 a year; 35 cents a copy. Richard W. West- 
wood, Editor. Non-fiction: popular, illustrated natural 
history. Limit, 2500 words. Buying little in view of 
overstock. No verse; no fiction. 1 cent to 2 cents a word, 
on acceptance. It is advisable to query and to look at 
the magazine before submitting material. 


Outdoor Life — 353 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. Ray- 
mond J. Brown, Editor. Outstanding hunting, fishing, 
camping and adventure articles, from 2000 to 3000 
words, with good action photographs. Personality and 
humorous articles. Short illustrated articles on angling, 
rifle, shotgun, dog, camping and boating departments. 
No verse. "Payment highest in our field,’’ on accept- 
ance. 


Popular Dogs—2009 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, 
Penna. (W) $4.00 a year; 15 cents a copy. Josephine 
Z. Rine, Editor. Well written, authoritative, technical 
anticles on pure bred dogs and their interests; length, 
200 to 1500 words. Pays 25 cents an inch; 15th of 
month following publication. Study a copy of the maga- 
zine before submitting manuscripts. 


Power Boating — Penton Building, Cleveland, Ohio. 
(M) $2.00 a year; 25 cents a copy. John G. Robinson, 
Editor. No fiction used. Verse seldom used. Technical 
and semitechnical articles om power boats and marine 
engines, equipment, navigation, naval architecture, etc. 
1500 to 5000 words. This magazine is devoted 100 
per cent to owners of power boats and is primarily 
interested in articles of an informative character for the 
practical owner. Payment approximately 1 cent a 
word for practical articles, on acceptance. 


The Rudder — 9 Murray St., New York, N. Y. (M) $3.00 
a year; 35 cents a copy. William F. Crosby, Editor. 
Cruise articles, illustrated with photos; also articles on 
topics of interest to yachtsmen. Pays $10.00 per maga- 
zine page, on publication. (Overstocked at present.) 


Rural Progress Magazine — 22 W. Monroe St., Chicago, 
Ill. (M) 10 cents a copy. L. K. Childers, Editor. Fiction 
1800 words; non-fiction, 2000. Uses some verse. Pays 
good rates on acceptance. 


The Sportsman — 8 Arlington St., Boston, Mass. (M) 
$4.00 a year; 50 cents a copy. Richard Ely Danielson, 
Editor. About forty per cent of manuscripts published 
are submitted by free-lance writers, sportsmen and sub- 
scribers. Material wanted from known experts in 
various fields of sport. Not in the market for fiction or 
verse. Payment, 15th of the month following publica- 
tion. 
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The Sportsman Pilot —515 Madison Ave., New York, 
N. Y. (M) $3.00 a year; 35 cents a copy. Robert B. 
Renfro, Editor. Particularly interested in articles dis- 
cussing the problems of private, non-commercial fliers; 
unusual flights by private fliers; unique uses of aircraft 
the world over; historical articles on aviation. Articles 
should be specific, not vague generalization, bringing in 
particular people, places and things. Style should be 
easy and friendly, almost conversational. No stilted 
treatises wanted. Rarely uses fiction. Uses a little light 
humorous or semi-humorous verse. Pays about 1 cent a 
word, $2.00 to $5.00 for photos; on publication. No pay- 
ment for verse. 





Sports Afield — Phoenix Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 
(M) $1.00 a year; 10 cents a copy. P. K. Whipple, Editor. 
No fiction; no verse. Action stories of actual fishing 
or hunting trips, accompanied by a good selection of 
photographs. Payment 1 cent a word, on publication. 


The Spur — 515 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. (M) 
$4.00 a year; 50 cents a copy. H. S. Adams, Editor. 
Non-fiction: sport, travel, and personalities, but usually 
on order. No fiction. Verse on fashionable and sport 
life (overstocked just now). Payment varies according 
to circumstances. 


Turf and Sport Digest — 511-13 Oakland Ave., Balti- 
more, Maryland. (M) $3.50 a year; 35 cents a copy. 
Edgar G. Horn, Editor. Fiction: turf and racing stories 
only: 3000 to 5000 words. Stories must be authentic as 
to detail and of human interest. Careers of nationally 
known turf connections, etc. Non-fiction: all statements 
must be accurate; 3000 to 5000 words. No verse. Pay- 
ment %4 cents a word, on publication. This publication 
recommends that all writers not familiar with its needs 
secure copies of the magazine and study types of 
material used before submitting manuscripts. 


NEW MAGAZINES 


The Cherrylander — Traverse City, Michigan. H. A. 
Barnes, Editor. Short stories, the shorter the better, 
2500 words and under. Must be clean and vivid. 
Humor desirable. Articles with a vacation slant, up 
to 1000 words. Great Lakes subjects preferred. Pay- 
ment, according to worth: averages $1.00 a column 
for fiction and $3.00 a page for articles. Each manu- 
script received is given a brief criticism if it is re- 
jected. Has a department for beginning writers. This 
magazine is published monthly; $1.50 a year; 15 cents 
a copy. 


Decorative Arts —R. K. O. Building, Rockefeller Cen- 
ter, New York City. Mary Fanton Roberts, Editor. 
Material having to do with industrial art, architecture, 
home-furnishings, home construction, gardens, travel, 
etc. No set rate of payment, all according to worth of 
papers. The magazine is priced at $10.00 a year, $1.00 
a copy — published monthly. 


Dubuque Dial—75 W. 17th St., Dubuque, Iowa. 
Karlton Kelm, Editor. Stories that interpret the current 
American scene— those with movement and direction 


preferred to the static “futility” type. Will consider 
short enlightening articles on the short story art. The 
editor says: “At the moment we are making an earnest 
plea for literary stories of a humorous nature.” No 
payment. Published semi-annually; 55 cents a year, 
30 cents a copy. 


Everyman’s Magazine — 1472 Broadway, New York 
City. William Gordon, Editor. Short stories, articles 
and verse dealing with men and events. Rate of pay- 
ment regulated by merit of material. Price is $1.00 a 
year, 10 cents a copy — published monthly. 


Exchange Quarterly — 807 East Broadway, Sweet- 
water, Texas. Another little magazine—for Texas 
writers — featuring fiction, poetry, drama, and criticism. 
James Ross Boothe, the publisher, says: “I intend to 
print fall and winter editions this summer . . .Contri- 
butions to be printed this year, should reach me dur- 
ing the months of June and July.” Does not pay for 
material, but amateurs and professionals of Texas are 
invited to submit their work. 


Husbands — Suite 1003, 18 E. 48th St., New York 
City. Shortly to appear in the magazine world with 
Walter S. Lockwod as editor. Will use stories in which 
the question of marriage is uppermost. The subject must 
deal with the girl’s point of view— with her efforts 
to get a husband or to keep one. 


The editor says that “it will be a waste of postage 
and time for authors to send manuscripts that do not 
fit this particular formula. The girl must be the active 
force. . . We may offer such a variation as a mother 
doing it for her daughter, a friend for her chum ,but it 
must be a woman's story and not a man’s. Almost 
invariably there must be a satisfactory, if not always a 
happy, ending. Absolute frankness and _ straightfor- 
wardness will be permitted . . . (but) no lewdness or 
obscenity.” 


Serials can be up to 90,000 words, novelettes from 
8000 to 10,000 and short stories from 2000 to 6000. 
Articles and special features can be of any length from 
one or two paragraphs to as many as 2000 words. 
Short verse in keeping with tone of magazine will be 
used occasionally. 


Invention and Finance—5 Beekman St., New York 
City. Edward Gottlieb, Editor. Educational articles re- 
lating to the financing of inventions. Financial articles 
of interest to inventors. Length, 1500 to 2000 words. 
Pays $10.00 an article, within ten days of receipt if 
accepted, otherwise, article is returned. This publication 
has its own staff of writers; no articles should be sub- 
mitted unless of exceptional merit and interest. Price 
is 5 cents a copy, 30 cents a year, published bi- 
monthly. 


Two to Teens — 235 Fifth Ave., Pittsburgh, Penna. 
Mary S. Powell, Editor. This is a monthly juvenile pub- 
lication, priced at $1.00 a year, 10 cents a copy. Uses 
fiction and non-fiction, 1000 to 1500 words. Verse, 2 to 
6 stanzas. The editor reports that at present they are 
not buying many manuscripts. 
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PRIZE OFFERS AND AWARDS 
NEW OFFERS 


The American Journalists’ Book Contest — A book con- 
test for American Journalists, sponsored by the Ameri- 
con Newspaper Guild, has been announced by the 
Dodge Publishing Company. The contest offers two 
prizes of $1500 each: one prize for a novel and one 
for a work of non-fiction. All active members of the 
American Newspaper Guild are eligible. Contest closes 
at midnight, December 31, 1935. Application blanks 
and further details may be obtained from the Dodge 
Publishing Company, 4 West 16th St., New York City, 
or from the American Newspaper Guild, 49 West 45th 
St., New York. 


Child Life is offering a prize of $300 for the best short 
story submitted during the last six months of 1935. This 
magazine is for children from three to thirteen, and any 
story for a child in this age range is eligible for the 
contest. Length should be not less than 2100 words 
and not more than 3000. The contest is not limited to 
the United States; any writer from any country may 
submit a story, but the manuscript must be in English. 
Closing date is midnight, December 31, 1935. All entries 
should be addressed to Child Life Prize Story Contest, 
Rand, McNally & Company, 536 South Clark St. 
Chicago, Illinois. 

The Home Desirable is offering several prizes rang- 
ing from $5.00 to $100 for letters and photographs in a 
“"Modernization-Photo Contest.” Subject: remodeling, 
modernization or other home improvements having to do 
with plumbing or heating which took place between 
the dates of January 1, 1934 and September 1, 1935 
(closing date of contest). For further information address 
The Home Desirable, 221 N. La Salle St., Chicago, 
Illinois. 

Invention and Finance announces a contest in which 
the grand prize is the complete payment of expenses 
in patenting an invention of the winner. Information 
regarding this contest will be found in the July-August 
issue out June 15th. This is a new publication with 
editorial offices at 5 Beekman Street, New York City. 


The Modern Psychologist, 310 Riverside Drive, New 
York City, is offering a prize of $25 for the best essay 
on the subject: "The Meaning of Gestalt-Psychology.” 
Papers should be not less than 1500 nor more than 
3500 words in length. The contest is open to all under- 
graduates and graduate students, instructors and 
teachers in high school. Closing date is December 31, 
1935. 


Edwin Wolf Award — The Jewish Publication Society 
of America announces a prize award of $2500 for the 
best novel of Jewish interest. The manuscript must be 
written in English and be submitted under a nom de 
plume, the true name attached in a sealed envelope. 
Closing date of contest is April 15, 1936. Address com- 
munication to the Society at Broad and Spring Garden 
Streets, Philadelphia, Penna. 

E. P. Dutton and Company, 300 Fourth Ave., New 
York, announce that the time limit on their $100 prize 
offer to critics and reviewers for the best letter con- 
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taining ideas for the promotion of any book published 
since January, 1935, has been extended to October 15, 
1935. All other conditions of the original contest remain 
the same. 

The Robert M. McBride & Co. prize of $50, offered in 
connection with Warwick Deeping’s “The White Gate,” 
has been won by Mrs. T. M. Powers Potts of Mill Valley, 
California. The second and third prizes were won, 
respectively, by Dorothy Stanley of Boston and Rose 
Jeanne Sliter of New York. 

The $50 prize offered by the Viking Press for the 
best title for a new novel by Humphrey Cobb has been 
won by Ralph B. Henry of Carson Pirie Scott, Chicago, 
for his entry "Day of Glory.’ An additional prize of 
$25 was given to John Guernsey Alexander of Kroch’s, 
Chicago, for the title ‘Wake to Glory.” 


PRIZE OFFERS STILL OPEN 
All-Nations Novel Competition — A prize of approxi- 
mately $20,000 for the best novel submitted before 
April 30, 1936. For full details and application blank 


address: Eric S. Pinker & Adrienne Morrison, Inc., 9 
East 46th St., New York City. 


The Atlantic Monthly Press and Little, Brown and 
Company — “Fifth Novel Competition’ for the most in- 
teresting unpublished work of fiction submitted before 
March 1, 1936. The contest carries a prize of $10,000. 
For details address: Fifth Novel Competition, The 
Atlantic Monthly Press, 8 Arlington St., Boston, Mass. 


Atlantic Prefaces, whose first issue is scheduled for 
September, 1935, is offering three prizes of $20 each for 
a best poem, best short story and best critical essay. 
Contest closes July 15, 1935. The magazine is to be 
published under the auspices of the School of Letters 
and the Graduate College of the State University of 
Iowa, Iowa City, lowa. See June WRITER. 


The Berkeley Playmakers offer a first prize of $25 and 
a second prize of $10 in their ‘Twelfth Annual One-act 
Play Contest.” Closing date is September 1, 1935. Ad- 
dress: Mrs. Bertha M. Lester, Secretary, 1533 Posen Ave., 
Berkeley, Calif. 


Blue Book Magazine, 230 Park Ave., New York City, 
offers cash prizes for true stories of real experience. 
Address manuscripts to the Real Experience Editor. See 
May WRITER. 


Chattanooga Writer’ Club— ‘Elberta Clark Walker 
Memorial Prize” for a nature poem. First prize, $10.00; 
two second prizes of $5 each. Contest closes November 
1, 1935. Address: Miss Alice Gibson, Lookout Mountain, 
Tenn. See June WRITER. 

The Correct English Magazine, 1742 Asbury Ave., 
Evanston, Ill. Prize of $100 for the best business letter 
submitted during the ‘next twelve months” (announce- 
ments in November, 1934 issue). See February WRITER. 


Dog World Magazine, in its ‘Annual Dog Poetry 
Award" contest offers $25 for a first prize, $10 second 
prize, $5 third prize, and seven $1 prizes for the ten 
best poems submitted. Contest closes December 31, 
lwS. Address: Dog World Poetry Award, Judy Building, 
3323 Michigan Blvd., Chicago, Ill. See June WRITER. 
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Doubleday. Doran of Garden City, New York, and the 
English publishers Hamish Hamilton, Ltd., are jointly 
sponsoring an international contest for the best book 
which has aviation as its theme. The winning book 
will receive on publication the sum of £500 ($2,500) in 
advance royalties. Contest closes December 31, 1935. 
See April WRITER. 


Floyd Gibbons, through the Boston Evening American, 
Boston, Mass., is offering $10 every day and $100 every 
month for the most interesting and thrilling true adven- 
ture stories submitted. A contestant does not have to 
be concerned about how well he or she can write — 
merely send in the facts and, if the story is a winner, 
Mr. Gibbons will put it into shape for publication. 

O. Henry Memorial Awards — Doubleday, Doran Co., 
Garden City, N. Y. Prizes of $500, $200, and $100 offered 
annually for the best short stories by American authors 
published in American periodicals. 

The Instructor is conducting two Travel Contests and 
offering a total of $1,000 in cash prizes. Both contests 
close October 15, 1935. Detailed information, needed 
by every prospective contestant, can be obtained by 
writing to the Travel Editor, The Instructor, Dansville, 
New York. See April WRITER. 


The Lexington Little Theatre offers a prize of $25 for 
the best three-act play submitted. Reading and hand- 
ling fee of twenty-five cents for each script. Contest 
closes July 31, 1935. Address: Helen R. Woodward, 
Director, Lexington Little Theatre, 413 Aylesford Place, 
Lexington, Kentucky. See June WRITER. 


J. B. Lippincott Company of Philadelphia, Mystery 
Magazine of New York, George G. Harrap, Lid., of Lon- 
don, and The London Daily Mail, are jointly offering a 
prize of $7,500 for a mystery novel. Details may be 
found in the January issue of Mystery Magazine, or 
address the publication at 55 Fifth Ave., New York, 
N. Y. 


Little, Brown & Company. 34 Beacon St., Boston, are 
offering a Centenary Prize of $5,000 for the most in- 
teresting unpublished American work (not fiction) sub- 
mitted to them before October 1, 1935. See November, 
1934, WRITER. 


Pictorial Review — Dodd, Mead & Company are con- 
ducting their fourth First Novel Competition. The prize 
is $10,000, plus royalties. Contest closes October 15, 
1935. Address; Pictorial Review First Novel Competi- 
tion, 22 West 39th St., New York, N. Y. See February 
WRITER. 


Real Detective, 444 Madison Ave., New York City, 
offers $100 each month for the best story submitted. 
See copy of the magazine for details. 


The Saturday Review of Literature, 25 West 45th 
St.. New York, N. Y. offers a prize of $1,000— the 
“John Anisfield Award’ —for a sound and significant 
book on the subject of racial relations in the contem- 
porary world. The first award will be for a book pub- 
lished between August 1, 1934, and August 1, 1935. 
See December, 1934, WRITER. 


Startling Detective Adventures, in the May, June, July 
and August issues, carries a contest in which identifi- 
cation of notorious criminals, from photographs, is com- 
bined with an anti-crime slogan. Prizes total $500, with 
$150 for a first prize and several smaller prizes. Ad- 
dress: 529 S. 7th St., Minneapolis, Minn. 


DISCONTINUED OR SUSPENDED 


Farmer-Salesman, Chicago, IIl. 

Household Management Journal, Batavia, III. 
The National Drug Clerk, Chicago, IIl. 
Welding, Pittsburgh, Penna. 


CHANGES 


Caravel, Lowell, Mass., succeeded by Alentour. 

Golden Screen, Chicago, combined with Motion Pic- 
ture. 

Illustrated Love Magazine, New York, changed to 
Serenade. 

Play Mate, Cleveland, Ohio, changed to Children’s 
Play Mate Magazine. 

Upholsterer and Interior Decorator, New York, changed 
to Interior Decorator. 


It has been reported that the “‘little’’ verse magazine, 
Decimal, has failed to report promptly on contributions 
and further, does not respond to inquiries though 
stamped and addressed envelope is enclosed. 








Each month The Writer publishes up-to-date markets: 
articles, book publishers, short-fiction, verse, drama, trade 
journals, sporting & outdoor, etc. etc. etc. 
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ANDERSON — (Continued from page 248) 

Award for the Humanizing of Knowledge, 
amounting to $7500, in 1930. His following 
is still small, and I'll wager that you don’t 
remember the name of the book that won 
the prize. It was “Crucible.” 

In an international novel contest in 1933, 
Frederick A. Stokes and Hodder & Stough- 
ton awarded $20,000 to Janet Beith, an Eng- 
lish-woman, for "No Second Spring.” I can- 
not speak for the popularity of the book and 
its writer in England, but in this country 
neither clicked. 

The most interesting prize winner at the 
present moment is Louis Paul. He had been 
a down-and-outer for some time, written 
many stories but sold none, when Esquire 
bought “More Trouble for Jedwick.” It was 
published in the March, 1934, number of that 
magazine, and eight months later was an- 
nounced as winner of the O. Henry Mem- 
orial prize. On the popularity thus obtained, 
Paul cashed in, selling short-stories at the 
rate of from three to five a month and plac- 
ing his first novel with Doubleday, Doran. 
At present, he is in Hollywood writing for 
the movies, and “Pumpkin Coach,” his novel, 
is a Literary Guild selection and therefore 
a sure money-maker. Just how long Paul's 
popularity will last is still a matter of con- 
jecture. 

There is a cross-section of literary prize 
winners and what happens to them. Therein 
lies the answer to my friend. Aside from 
those who had already established them- 
selves before the prize awards came their 
way, relatively few winners have achieved 
great success. The winning of a prize — 
even if it be the coveted Pulitzer — does not 
enable anyone to “write his own ticket.” If 
the writer has the ability to repeat, he will 
make good; if his winning story or novel 
proves to be a “flash in the pan,” he will find 
that he has benefited little aside from the 
actual cash received from the prize. 


Could you use a FREE bottle of ink? See page 242 
in this issue of The Writer. 
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THE DUTCH UNCLE — (Continued from page 246) 
directions, if he neglects the chief problem 
of the story, and, instead of following the 
main road, branches off on several by-paths 
and winding lanes, the reader's attention will 
be diverted from the chief issue and, conse- 
quently, his interest will begin to lag, then 
cease entirely — you have failed to maintain 
suspense. 

The ability to construct plots is a good 
criterion of a writer's imagination and crea- 
tive equipment. If you have the inventive 
faculty that fashions unusual plots, or in 
other words, if you really have something to 
write about, your chief problem has been 
solved. The beginning writer who discovers 
that plot construction is difficult for him, must 
spend considerable effort on detailed prep- 
aration. These people should build complete 
outlines before writing even one word of the 
story. There have been writers who believed 
they were insufficient when it came to sub- 
stantial plot construction who received bene- 
fit by working out original charts which 
showed numerous types of characters, situa- 
tions, episodes, obstacles, struggles, prob- 
lems, etc.; and by juggling these in various 
positions, they: found that their imaginations 
were charged to the point of discovering new 
and original ideas. 

The beginning writer cannot hope con- 
sistently to command an editor's attention 
until he (the b. w.) has something to offer 
which is distinctive as well as unusual. 





HALF OFF SALE 


Our heavy, 32 Ib. kraft envelopes, half off with an ° 
order for one or more of our other items. Envelopes, 
25 9x12 and 25 9%x12%, (50 in all) $1.40; 
25 6x9 and 25 644x9%, 95c; 50 No. 10 and 
50 No. 11, $1. Only half the above rates if your 
order includes one or more of these: Hammermill 
paper, 844x11, 500 sheets, light weight, $1.25; heawy, 
$1.60. Ribbons, 50c; scale to weigh mss., 50c. West 
of Rockies, add 10%. Samples, 5c. 


THE SUPPLY STATIONER 
4415 Center Avenue Pittsburgh, Penna. 


Special: 100 sheets Hammermill paper (your choice 
light or heavy weight) and 20 envelopes, 10 
9x12 and 10 914x124, $1. 
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Just 
com- 
pleted— [2 
a wonder- 
ful new 
Merriam- ign 
Webster that Ba 

supplies the ®& 

KEY to a vast & 
fund of NEW 

KNOWLEDGE € 
created during 
the past twenty- 2 
five years. It is a E 

source of reliable, Ba 
up-to-date infor- 
mation on every 
subject of interest 
to the intelligent. 


WEBSTER’S 
NEW INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY Second Edition 


Under the leadership of William Allan Neilson, President 
of Smith College, as Editor in Chief, the greatest corps of 
editors ever organized was created to make this volume 
and to maintain the Merriam-Webster reputation for 
“supreme authority.” Every technical subject has been 
handled by a specialist. Dean Roscoe Pound of Harvard, 
for Law; President Joseph Sweetman Ames of Johns 
Hopkins, for Physics; Professor Harold H. Bender of 
Princeton, for Etymology, are representative of the un- 
assailableauthority back of thisnew Merriam-Webster. 


600,000 Entries—The Greatest Amount of 
Information Ever Put Into One Volume 


122,000 Entries Not Found in Any Other Dictionary. 
12,000 Terms Illustrated. Magnificent Plates in 
Color and Half Tone. 

Thousands of Encyclopedic Articles Wonderfully Rich 
in Information. 

35,000 Geographical Entries. 13,000 Biographical Entries. 
Exhaustive Treatment of Synonyms and Antonyms. 
Definitions Absolutely Accurate and Easy to Understand. 
Thousands of Seemogies Never Before Published. 
Pronunciation Fully and Exactly Recorded. 

3350 Pages. New from Cover to Cover. 

Cost $1,300,000.00. 


At Your Bookstore or Stationer’s 
Or Write for Free Pamphlet 
G. & C. MERRIAM CO., 


536 Broadway 
Springfield, Mass. 
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HILLERMAN — (Continued from page 263) 

writers stress the importance of being well 
dressed. Personally, I think this has been 
overstressed, though it is important to look 
as well as you can, of course. But if you 
have n‘t any new clothes, or if you have a 
wart on your nose, or if your eyes have a 
tendency to bulge, don't let it stop you from 
getting the information that you need in your 
work. Simply think of your job and forget 
yourself. 

Among the people you will meet in your 
interviews is the man who will tell you how 
to write your article. Stand firm about this. 
Let him know that you are a Writer, that 
you know your business. Accept technical 
corrections from him, of course, but do n't let 
him tell you that flowery phrases will help 
when you know that your publication wants 
straight facts. Impress upon him as tact- 
fully as possible that you do not come in 
and tell him how to run his business; why 
should he tell you how to run yours? 

Then there will be the man who tries to 
confuse you. Recently I went to interview 
a man about his company’s experiences in 
operating under the code, and I found my- 
self involved in a discussion of “inflation” 
and the “gold standard” and what not. It 
took a while before I realized that my inter- 
viewee was smarter than I; he was avoiding 
the issue and trying to throw me off the 
track. I stopped abruptly and said: “But 
we ‘re off the subject. What is your opinion 

.’ and so forth. 

Be on your guard for this man, beginning 
writers — the man who talks around a sub- 
ject without getting anywhere. He'll waste 
your time and get you nowhere; he just likes 
to hear himself talk. He is a Mistake. He 
was n't the man you wanted, anyway; find 
another source — without loss of further time. 

There are plenty of other types, of course. 
There are other rules to be followed in inter- 
viewing. Know your questions, know what 
you ‘re going to ask; try to know something 
about your subject — There are lots of people 
to tell you these things. But the points I have 
mentioned are also well taken. Follow them. 
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POETASTERS AND BELLICOSITY 


Jokesters will doubtless never leave off casting up 
their images of Strephons and Bunthornes when it 
comes to talking of poets. But the record tells us other- 
wise: back in 1586 there was Sir Philip Sidney (Arcadia, 
Astrophel and Stella, Defence of Poesy) who died from 
battle wounds at 32; Lord Byron, who joined the Greeks 
in 1823 in a war for liberation, is familiar enough to 
us, though he died of fever in the swamps of Misso- 
longhi the following year, and not in battle as some 
may think. Rupert Brooke, Joyce Kilmer, and Alan Seeger 
all had their “Rendezvous with Death” on the western 
front a score or so of years ago. John McCrae, Wilfred 
Owen, Julian Grenfall, and Francis Ledwidge each gave 
his life for his country. The list of fighting poets who 
lived to write again is far too long to list here, but 
we may at least point out the leaders who saw war- 
time service: Carl Sandburg, Lord Dunsany, Gabriele 
D’Annunzio, Robert Graves, John Elroy Flecker, Sieg- 
fried Sassoon, Herbert Reade, Robert Nicols, Charles 
Sorley, Leonard Bacon. If your favorite has been omit- 
ted, write your own ticket. Try hard, if you can to find 
a poet who hasn't written of war in stirring lines. 
Poets are human, mainly. 


ANDRE GIDE— “True classicism is not the result of 
an outward constraint; such a thing remains artificial 
and produces only academic work. It seems to me that 
the qualities we are pleased to call classical are above 
all mortal qualities, and I am ready to consider classi- 
cism as an harmonious assemblage of virtues of which 
the first is modesty. Romanticism is always accompa- 
nied by pride, infatuation. Classical perfection implies 
certainly no suppression of the individual, but the sub- 
mission of the individual, his subordination and that of 
the word to the phrase, the phrase to the page, the 
page to the entire work. It is the emergence of an 
hierarchy. 

“Tt is worth considering that within each spirit exists 
the struggle between classicism and romanticism, and 
it is out of this struggle that a work is born; the 
classical work of art bespeaks the triumph of order and 
measure over an inner romanticism. The work is the 
more beautiful in proportion as the qualities subjected 
were at first insurrectionary. If the material is subjected 
in advance, the work is cold and without interest. 
True classicism has no commerce with restriction or 
suppression. It is far less conservative than creative. 
It turns from archaism and refuses to believe that 
everything has already been said. 

“Let me add that classicism is not attained as the 
result of a deliberate volition; the true classicists are 
such in spite of themselves — even without being aware 
of it.” 


Rhoda Truax Confesses 


The author of “Hospital’’ and “Barry Scott, M. D.” 
wrote for ten long years (as did Zona Gale, and others) 
before the first hope of publication came her way. It 
was only when she had married Doctor Harry Aldrich 
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we Write 
for particulars about 


= All Nations 


Prize Novel Competition 


$20,000 AWARD 


(at current exchange rates) 
THIS COMPETITION is open to 


any writer of any nationality whose 
contractual obligations permit him to 
accept the terms of the contest. Con- 
test closes April 30, 1936; manuscripts 
may be submitted in the language of 
any of the sponsoring countries. The 
winning book will be published simul- 
taneously in 13 countries. Write today 
for full particulars to 


FARRAR & RINEHART, Inc. 
232 Madison Ave., New York, N.Y. 


(Your cli for information does not 
obligate you in any way) 




















AUTHORS’ TYPIST 


Manuscripts typed @ 50c per thousand for 
less than 3,000 words; 40c for longer; and 25¢ 
and 30c for book length. 2c per line for short 
poems, Ic for long poems. 


GERTRUDE B. ELLIS 
205 WALNUT STREET, BROOKLINE, MASS. 























Bound Volumes :-: THE WRITER :-: 1934 


Twelve Issues Filled With Splendid Material 


The Responsibilities of a Writer— Phyllis Bottome. Five 
Articles by Edward Weeks. Four Articles by Merton S. 
Yewdale. The Western Story Today —Edmund Collier 
Rules for Detective Stories— Anonymous. Writing for 
Children — Lucile Gulliver. How to Market Radio Scripts. 
In addition: Henry Seidel Canby, Mary Colum, Teresa 
Hyde Phillips, Ben Ames Williams, Gertrude Atherton, 
Harford Powel, Jr., etc. 
A limited number of these volumes at $4.00 each. 


THE WRITER 8 Arlington St. 


Boston, Mass. 
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CROWELL BOOKS 


for 


WRITERS 








Roget’s International Thesaurus 


Mawson’s Dictionary of Foreign Terms 
” International Book of Names 
- Guide to Modern Usage 


Weseen’s Dictionary of American Slang 
” Words Confused and Misused 
o Dictionary of English Grammar 


Gerwig’s Handbook for Readers 
and Writers 


Smith’s Craft of the Critic 


Ask any good bookseller 
to show you these books 








THOMAS Y. CROWELL COMPANY 
393 FOURTH AVENUE NEW YORK, N. Y. 























BREAD LOAF 
WRITERS CONFERENCE 


TENTH ANNUAL SESSION 
August 15-29 
Bread Loaf Inn, Vermont 


JOHN MASON BROWN 


formerly Associate Editor and Dramatic 
Critic of the Theatre Arts Monthly, now 
Dramatic Critic of the New York Evening 
Post, will have charge of work in play-writ- 
ing. Other staff members: Julia Peterkin, 
novelist; Gladys Hasty Caroll, novelist; John 
Crowe Ransom, poet; Bernard DeVoto, fic- 
tion writer; Raymond Everitt, literary agent. 


Lectures, Open Forums, Personal Consulta- 
tions on Manuscripts 
All Inquiries: H. G. OWEN, Dean, 
Middlebury College 
MIDDLEBURY, VERMONT 

















that the field of medicine with its possibilities for the 
writer became privy to her; and after her first novel 
the way grew instantly much smoother. There were 
earlier, stillborn novels, of course, but they went the 
way of all paper. 

Describing dull scenes and dull persons Miss Truax 
finds an abominable but necessary task; Ring Lardner 
is the master of this kind of writing, says she. For her 
it is trial and error, reading aloud after tentative selec- 
tion to willing friends who point out trouble or just 
say ‘no’. Introductions of new characters, another woe, 
may be handled by artifice such as the distribution of 
place-cards at a dinner or discussions between known 
characters before the new ones enter. 

With one of her books Miss Truax had a monumental 
job to get it started; off it went, limping and clouded, 
to a rocky beginning. She solved the problem finally 
by cutting the first three chapters and handling the 
missing data in a six-page flash-back later on. 

“Writing is just a habit. Get an early start. Chores 
can be postponed: they ‘ll probably be done anyway, 
whereas it is much too easy to put off writing.” She 
sits down quite early in the day and writes until 
lethargy overcomes, usually about mid-afternoon. “Get 
published!” is her familiar advice. “Work is so much 
easier afterward. The excuse of writing is so much 
more plausible to one’s friends.” 

There was one very difficult period when, for a whole 
year, Miss Truax received not a single rejection slip — 
nor a single acceptance. It was doubly discouraging 
to read the stream of polite letters from editors telling 
her how good her writing was, and how sorry they 
were to have to turn it down. 

“After a while I began to wish that they'd say it 
was lousy, and keep it!” 


— THE EDITORS 


Writer’s Forum 


Readers are invited to contribute brief letters 
(not over 200 words) discussing articles appear- 
ing in THE WRITER or making helpful sugges- 
tions to writers. Payment in subscriptions. 


The following letter was received just as 
this number went to press. (In our May issue 
there was an evident failure in our proof- 
reading, and a number of shocking errors 
occurred. For this we have begged the 
tolerance of our authors. Our readers have 
been generous, too, in this respect; and con- 
sequently we are grateful). 


Dear Editors:— 

I feel very deeply for you about “The Writer's” new 
printing. It must have been a horrible shock to you, 
and I am particularly sorry because I realized from 
both copies I have seen of your magazine that you have 
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such a real love of literature and such a splendid and 
rare desire to get it known, and the laws of it under- 
stood. I think perhaps a little editorial note from you men- 
tioning that there were rather erratic errors in "A Moun- 
tain Lover” for which the author, who had not seen its 
proofs, was not responsible, would be a relief to my 
feelings. This would, I think, be good both for the 
magazine's reputation and my own. Thanking you very 
much for your most courteous apology, I remain: 
Sincerely yours, 
Phyllis Bottome 


Vienna, Austria, 
June 17, 1935. 


This letter reflects more eloquently than 
any words we might use our chagrin at plac- 
ing Miss Bottome in a most gratuitious posi- 
tion. We are printing it in whole-hearted 
agreement, at a loss to express our feelings 
better. 


YO’ ALL 
Editor, the Forum: — 

In the June issue of The Writer is a letter by Bar- 
rington King. 

He is probably correct for the present day but forty 
years ago “yo’ all’ was addressed to only one person. 
I lived just across the line in Missouri and when I 
went to the University of Arkansas, a few miles away, 
I heard my first “yo’ all.” I am certain when my 
room-mate asked me “how’d yo’ all come out in civics?” 
there being no one present but ourselves, he could not 
have meant me and any others. 

All localities have been influenced by automobiles 
and more so by radios so that we are becoming unified. 
The Southerner seems a little ashamed of some of his 
expressions and there is no reason for being. Every 
locality has in time past had its colloquialisms and these 
have been in many cases an index to the character of 
the people. If they are vanishing now it is only a 
part of that change which constantly takes place in all 
language. 

Ask your Greek friend to translate Homer. Although 
he can read Greek, old and new, unless he is highly 
educated he can read Homer but can not translate it. 


E. H. Kahn 
Toledo, Ohio. 


a * * 
COOPERATIVE PUBLISHING 
AND A CORRECTION 


In the June issue of The Writer we pub- 
lished a note in our Manuscript Market col- 
umn to the effect that “The Spinners,” a 
Poetry magazine with Antoinette Scudder as 
editor, was linked with Contemporary Ameri- 
can Women Poets, "a pay-as-you-enter 
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subjects — Fiction (Novel length), 

Verse, Business, Religion, Travel, Medicine, 

Science, World War, Professions, History, 

Politics, Sports, Humor, Juveniles, Miscellan- 

eous. Prose (30,000 words and up); Short 

Stories and Verse (book-size collections). 

Friendly reading free, and prompt decision. New writers 
particularly welcome. 


On the Book Lists of DORRANCE & COMPANY 
have appeared among others, Gelett Burgess, Mrs. 
Albert Sidney Burleson, General Smedley D. Butler, 
Colonel Clarence D. Chamberlin, Admiral Robert E. 
Coontz, Mrs. James M. Doran, Frederic Arnold Kummer, 
General John A. Lejeune, Charles A. Lindbergh, Sr., 
Dr. Clarence Edward Macartney, Admiral Thomas P. 
Magruder, Hon. George T. Marye, Dr. Simon N. Patten, 
William A. Reid, Judge Henry A. Shute, Lincoln Steffens, 
Mme. Luisa Tetrazzini, Mary Dixon Thayer, and Howard 
Thurston. Send for Catalogue. 

Submit your own typewritten MS. — prose or verse — 
to a House of friendly editors, able artists, punctual 
printers, and book sales channels. Write first, if you 
prefer. 


poo MANUSCRIPTS WANTED 





DORRANCE & COMPANY 
(Incorporated 1920) 


General Book Publishers 
Department W. Drexel Building 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 














Fiction Writers 


Combine an ideal, low-cost vacation 
with work upon your novel, play, or 
short-story. 


In the foot-hills of the White Mountains 
is an unspoiled village. An endowment 
gives it a splendid library. Surrounding old 
Colonial Inn are private golf-course, eight 
tennis courts, and swimming pool. 


FROM JULY 8 TO AUGUST 10 


You may work individually or in a Discus- 
sion Group conducted there by 


JOHN GALLISHAW 


For Information Write to Him at 
489 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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REAL 
AMERICA 


Now Wants Fiction 
Any Length Under 10,000 Words 


Starting with its September issue — 
which will contain sixteen additional 
pages — REAL AMERICA, “The Out- 
spoken Magazine,” will publish fiction 
of all lengths under 10,000 words. 
Payment will be made on acceptance 
at satisfactory rates. 


New Writers Invited 


REAL AMERICA desires to discover 
fresh talent, and the editor will give 
particular heed to the work of new or 
unknown writers. Thus, a special wel- 


come awaits those who have never 
been published. 


Unusual Stories 
Wanted 


Since REAL AMERICA wants only 
unusual stories, — the sort not generally 
found elsewhere — it is urgently recom- 
mended that writers familiarize them- 
selves with its ‘style’ by carefully read- 
ing a copy of the magazine. 


FREE COPY OF THE 
SEPTEMBER ISSUE 


A FREE COPY of the September issue 
will be sent to any writer who mails 
the coupon below. 


REAL AMERICA, 


Edwin Baird, Editor, 
666 Lake Shore Drive, 
Chicago, IIl. 


Send me a FREE advance copy of the 
September REAL AMERICA, with six- 
teen added pages. Also, enter my sub- 
scription for five months at the special 
introductory price to writers of only $1, 
which I enclose (check, money order, 
stamps, or dollar bill). 











anthology.” We also made the statement: 
“Poetry World contains mostly the work of 
‘editors’ who have paid fees for such posi- 
tions.” Both The Spinners and Poetry World, 
we said, are published by Henry Harrison. 
These statements, it appears, were inac- 
curate. 

Publication of this small item drew quite 
a lengthy protest from Mr. Harrison. His 
first objection was taken on the ground that 
Contemporary American Women Poets is 
not a pay-as-you-enter anthology. Since 
Miss Tooni Goordi is my secretary,” says 
he, “I am in a position to know about 
the compilation of her anthology. Poems 
are accepted on merit only, and though con- 
tributors are requested to purchase several 
copies, they are not compelled to, and 
whether or not they buy does not influence 
the acceptance or rejection of their poems. 
It may be unfortunate that anthologies are 
compiled cooperatively, but there is no 
other way of presenting the good work of 
unknown poets together with the better 
known.” 

The Writer takes no adamant stand against 
cooperative publishing. In the interest of 
writers we condemn only anthologies where 
the basis for publication is not completely 
understood before the poems are sent in. 
Mr. Harrison will undoubtedly agree with us 
that deceit and misrepresentation have been 
the characteristics of many publishers in 
this anthology business, and that the prere- 
quisite purchases have not in many cases 
been stipulated until the poets have sent in 
their contributions in the belief that they are 
wanted solely for the quality of their work. 
We are glad to be able to approve Con- 
temporary American Women Poets as a ven- 
ture in which such practices are avoided. 
We think that our readers may also welcome 
this information. 

The second point on which Mr. Harrison 
chides us has to do with Poetry World and 
our statement that it contains mostly the work 
of “editors” who have paid fees for such 
positions. This statement he calls “ridicul- 
ous, even malicious” for the reason that we 
receive Poetry World and could have check- 
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ed up for ourselves. Of course we did check 
up, and we made the statement advisedly: 
poems by the “editors” occupy a part of 
each issue. We used “mostly” incorrectly, 
however, for the quarterly issue that began 
the current year shows a ratio of about three 
to one in favor of outsiders (some of whom 
are ex-editors). 

Mr. Harrison points out that these editors 
contribute to the financial support of the 
magazine, but that some have withdrawn 
because their work was rejected, showing 
that membership in the editorial staff does 
not insure inclusion of Mss. If we have 
misrepresented this state of affairs, even by 
implication, we are most anxious to retract, 
and to tender Mr. Harrison an apology. 

We were also in error on another point: 
The Spinners is published by Nell Jones, 
who is also its business manager. Mr Har- 
rison merely prints the magazine, and his 
only verse publication is Poetry World. 

The way of the Poet is certainly a good 
deal harder than that of any other literary 
worker. The reason for this is probably that 
the public interest in most verse is apathe- 
tic. Few large publishers care to bring out 
the work of a new or unknown poet under 
any circumstances, knowing that sales will 
be slim. Such aspirants must resort to the 
“yanity publishers’. —of whom there are 
hundreds (for most printers of books are such) 
—if they want to see their work in book 
form. Cooperative publishing is something 
of a compromise. It is an underwriting of 
the publication by the author. Its worth 
depends on the amount of follow-up given a 
volume by the publisher. Mr. Harrison has 
had much praise for the type of work he 
has done and for the low original cost of 
his productions. We have had a few com- 
plaints from our readers as to his methods, 
but it is impossible to establish any of them 
as reasonable. We welcome comment on 
this entire phase of publishing from any who 
care to write in. 


Could you use a FREE bottle of ink? See page 242 
in this issue of The Writer. 
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NEXT MONTH... 
ARTHUR TRAIN 


his methods and advice 


And the great Tchekov also gives 
advice to writers. 
6 


Paul Hoffman gives you the inside 
story of the Ms. that won the Atlan- 
tic $5,000 Non-fiction Prize for 
1935. 

ae 


Guiles Davenport continues his 
series of articles on Journalism. 


Albert Parry contributes a 
thorough-going appraisal of the dif- 
ficulties and rewards of the article- 
writer. 

& 


Plus the usual Manuscript Markets 
fully revised and detailed, Prize 
Contests, Forum, Manavelins, etc. . 





Special Offer to New Subscribers 


5 months 


for 


71.00 
The Weiter, 
8 Arlington Street, 


Boston, Mass. 


Please find enclosed $1.00 for 
which send me the next five issues 
of The Writer. 


Name 
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The Writer's Special Market Lists 


Included in copies of THE WRITER for 
the following months: 


ADVENTURE FICTION (Pulps) ....June, 1935 


. 3 
( ) DENOMINATIONAL .....0.0... May, 1935 
ee ae 2h 6 nee enemne April, 1935 
_ 2 ee March, 1935 
a. Yt  - ea February, 1935 
ss SE” February, 1935 
SHORT SHORT STORIES ........ February, 1935 
( ) TRADE JOURNALS .................... January, 1935 
(  ) BRITISH MARKETS ............... December, 1934 
( Be ie Sh November, 1934 


GREETING-CARD VERSE ......November, 1934 
NOVELETTES & SERIALS ...... October, 1934 


( ) 

Me 2! eee eee September, 1934 
( ) BOOK PUBLISHERS ...........0000.. August, 1934 
aS? Ae a July, 1934 


IN THIS ISSUE: Miscellaneous 





THE WRITER, 
8 Arlington St., Boston 


| ae eee. for the Market Lists 
checked at 25 cents each. 








MANUSCRIPTS 
Neatly and Accurately Typed 


by an experienced Authors’ typist, 50c per 1000 
words. Special rates on books. Poetry Ic per line. 
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Correct English: 


The Literary Crime Club 


(Discussion invited for this Department) 


A copy editor on one of our best magazines has com- 
plained to this department that few authors seem to 
realize that the word “only” should be handled with 
care. It is the bone most frequently dislocated in sent- 
ence structure. 

e 

George Ives, in ‘Text, Type, and Style,” complains 
that the error of misplacing only “is a very common 
one,” and that “authors not infrequently, in reading 
their proofs and observing that the position of only has 
been changed, indicate a desire to have it restored to 
its original position.” 

* 

Only belongs to the phrase that it is nearest: also to 
its nearest verb. So that if you say "I only seem to 
enjoy the outdoors in warm weather,” you are making 
yourself a hypocrite who only SEEMS to enjoy the out- 
doors. 

o 

However, sometimes the risk of misunderstanding is 
so slight that Fowler would justify you in ignoring it. 
Especially when you are developing a long rhetorical 
effect and the ‘only’ cries out to come forward early 
in the sentence so that your reader may not be puz- 
zled over what you are driving at. Example: “It would 
only be safe to prophesy victory if. . .” followed by the 
conditions is clearer than “It would be safe to prophesy 
victory only if...‘ That is, it is clearer because 
your meaning is more quickly grasped. The conclu- 
sion our authority comes to is: 

“There is an orthodox position for the adverb, easily 
determined in case of need; to choose another position 
that may spoil or obscure the meaning is bad; but a 
change of position that has no such effect except tech- 
nically is ... justified.” 

. 

Another point that frequently and needlessly bothers 
is what verb to use with such nouns as government, 
conference, and the like — collective nouns in that they 
stand for more than one person, but single in that the 
noun acts in actuality as an entity. Also—are they 
neuter? 

There is a strange quirk here in usage. In general 
you will observe that in America we usually consider 
the noun a neuter singular: we speak of a government 
and its duties. The custom in England in general is to 
regard the noun as collective, personal and plural — 
an audience will clap their hands and a government per- 
form their function. Both, of course, are right. But be 
consistent with the pronouns. 





To The Writer: 

“I am enjoying this magazine thoroughly, both from 
the standpoint of a teacher of composition and as a 
writer.” 


— L. A. F., Brooklyn, Mich., July 19, 1935 
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